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DEVIOUSNESS IN SAAVEDRA FAJARDO’S IDEA 
DE UN PRINCIPE 


By Monroe Z. Hafter 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Tue genre of the speculum principis, of which Saavedra Fajardo’s Idea de 
un principe politico-cristiano is one of the most noteworthy seventeenth- 
century examples, has a long tradition with roots in classical times. Fom the 
To Nicocles of Isocrates through the medieval texts to the extraordinary 
profusion of Renaissance and Baroque works, however, one finds surprisingly 
small variation in the advice on rearing and training a prince for his office.' 
A major exception to this was Machiavelli’s writings on the ends and 
means of statecraft. While our concern here is not with Machiavelli’s origi- 
nality in the genre,? we shall need to note that all subsequent Spanish writers 
saw in his doctrine a dangerous foe which, despite the occasional attractions 
it held for them, they felt duty-bound on religious grounds to demolish.’ 

It is in the context of deliberate opposition to Machiavelliahism that 
we are to understand Saavedra’s work. The two adjectives that he uses in 
its title, “‘politic’* and “Christian,” denote a single quality which in its 
integrity reasserts the Aristotelian principle that the monarch is successful 
when virtuous. The joining is realized by prudence, the cardinal virtue 
which discerns how the universal principle may be applied to particular 
matters, which judges with right reason what means will bring about a 


1. The tradition is documented in Lester K. Born’s introduction to his edition of Erasmus’s 
The Education of a Christian Prince (New York, 1936) and José Maria Castro y Calvo, E. 
arte de gobernar en las obras de Don Fuan Manuel (Barcelona, 1945), esp. part 3, “Evolucién 
de las ideas sobre la educacién de principes en la Edad Moderna.” 

2. See A. H. Gilbert, Machiavelli’s “Prince” and its Forerunners. The “Prince” as a Typical 


449-83. 

3. On the post-Machiavellian writers in Spain see José Antonio Maravall, La teoria espanola 
del estado en el siglo XVII (Madrid, 1944); G. M. Bertini, “La fortuna di Machiavelli in 
Spagna,” 9/4, no. 2 (1946), 21-2, 25-6; Enrique Tierno Galvan, “E] tacitismo en las doctrinas 
politicas del siglo de oro espafiol,”” 4UM, Curso 1947-48, pp. 895-988; Maria Angeles Galino 
Carrillo, Los tratados sobre educacién de principes (Siglos XVI y XVII) (Madrid, 1948); José 
Maria Jover, 1635. Historia de una polémica y semblanza de una generacién (Madrid, 1949), 
esp. ch. 10 on Saavedra; Gonzalo Fernandez de la Mora, “Maquiavelo, visto por los tratadistas 
de la Contrareforma,” Arbor, XIII (1949), 417-49. Impor tudies on individual figures are 
Angel Ferrari, Fernando el Catélico en Baltasar Gracién (Madrid, 1945); Fr. Juan de Salazar, 
Politica espanola, 1619, ed. Miguel Herrero Garcia (Madrid, 1945); Juan Pablo Martir Rizo, 
Norte de principes y Vida de Rémulo, 1626 and 1633, ed. José Antonio Maravall (Madrid, 1945 
This traditional attack on Machiavelli is shut off by Feijéo’s definitive remarks; see Teatro 
critico universal y Cartas eruditas, ed. Luis Sanchez Agesta (Madrid, 1947), pp. xliti—xlvii. 

4. On changes in the meaning of “politic,” see Fernandez dela Mora, p. 426, n. 17; Napoleone 
Orsini, “ ‘Policy’: or the Language of Elizabethan Machiav ellianism,” FJWCI, IX (194 
122-34; J. H. Whitfield, “The Politics of Machiavelli,” MLR, L (1955), 433-43 


Book “De regimine principum” (Durham, N. Carolina, 1938); Felix Gilbert, “The Humanist 
Concept of the Prince and The Prince of Machiavelli,” fournal of Modern History, X1 (1939), 
| 
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desired good end. Because God prospers a righteous people through “‘second 
causes,” if not by direct intervention, it follows that the more prudent a 
prince is, the more surely his nation will flourish. The prudence which marks 
Christian policy is distinguished from a false prudence, astucia in political 
writings, condemned because it seeks ways to an evil end. Between these 
two lies a virtue, genuine, but imperfect in that its concern is not with 
ends of human life in general but with the discharge of some office or profes- 
sion, the prudent businessman or sailor, as St. Thomas explains.* Saavedra 
appears to understand these theoretical distinctions, for his description of 
political prudence (in Empresa 28) is wholly orthodox.* Notwithstanding, 
several writers have already commented on a spirit of contradiction in his 
works, suggesting that the diplomat sometimes advised Machiavellian 
practices to attain the righteous end, or, as it were, confused the highes 
with a less perfect prudence.’ Our purpose in what follows is not only to 
document further the ambiguity but to call attention to the strain in 
Saavedra’s prose where he attempts to justify the. expedient policy by 
insisting on its Christian guise. 

The range of this ambiguity may be perceived by studying four texts, taken 
from the Idea de un principe, which turn about the conception of the prince 
as a superior being or a common mortal. The gap between “‘politico”’ and 
“cristiano” is seen most clearly in the first passage. ‘“Entonces mas es 
el principe una idea de gobernador que hombre; mas de todos que suyo. 
[. ..] En los particulares es doblez disimular sus pasiones; en los principes 


5. Summa, Q. 47, A. 13. In the political context, notice the revealing clarification made by 
Furié Ceriol: “Estas palabras duen Princite son de mui pocos entendidas, i assi vemos sobre 
ello que muchos hombres dicen razones en aparencia buenas, pero en efeto vanas i fuera de 
proposito: porque ellos piensan que buen Principe es un hombre que sea bueno, i esto mesmo 
que sea Principe; i assi concluien que el tal es buen Principe. Io digo que la mejor pieza del 
arnes en el Principe, la mas sefialada, i aquella en que mas ha de poner toda su esperanza, es 
la bondad; pero no se habla entre hombres de grande espiritu i de singular govierno de esa 
manera; sino como de un buen musico, el qual, aunque sea gran vellaco por saber perfetamente 
su profession de musica, es nombrado mui buen musico. Conforme a esta regla decimos tambien 
buen diamante, buen cavallo, buen pintor, buen piloto, buen medico; i esto quiso sinificar el 
sotil Sanazaro, quando, hablando de un Papa de sus tiempos, dixo, ‘que era mui buen Principe, 
pero mui ruin hombre’ ” (E/ concejo y consejeros del principe, 1559 (Valencia, 1952], p. 97). 
See too Alfred von Martin, “La aparicién del saber técnico,” Sociologia del Renacimiento, 
trans. Manuel Pedroso (México, 1946), pp. 43-49; Leopoldo Eulogio Palacios, La prudencia 
politica (Madrid, 1946), esp. pp. 71-115. 

6. Galino Carrillo’s book devotes a chapter to prudence; on the relation of princely arts 
and virtue, see Maravall, Teoria, pp. 242-47. Distinctions between prudencia and discrecién 
are treated by Margaret J. Bates, “Discrecién” in the Works of Cervantes (Washington, D. C., 
1945), and by A. A. Parker in an appendix to his edition of Calderén’s No hay mds Fortuna 
gue Dios (Manchester, 1949). 

7. See Azorin’s essay, “Saavedra Fajardo y la vulpeja,” Obras completas (Madrid, 1919), 
VIII, 81-84; Francisco Ayala, E/ pensamiento vivo de Saavedra Fajardo (Buenos Aires, 1941), 
pp. 38-41; Vicente Garcia de Diego in the “Clasicos castellanos” ed. of the Idea (Madrid, 
1942), I, xxxvi. Cf. Manuel Fraga Iribarne (Don Diego de Saavedra y Fajardo y la diplomacia 
de su época (Madrid, 1956]), who proposes that we not mix up the Murcian’s discussion in 
ideal terms with circumstantial treatments (p. 108), and that we view him as the diplomat 
who cannot always be sincere (p. 624, n. 1, 169). 
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raz6n de estado” (p. 199). Here our author, in setting the prince apart from 
other men, suggests that the morality expected of the latter is not by itself 
what is incumbent upon the former, A second text proudly affirms the 
difference: “Es comin a todos la muerte, y solamente se diferencia en el 
olvido o en la gloria que deja a la posteridad. E] que muriendo substituye en 
la fama su vida, deja de ser, pero vive. [. . .| Nacer para ser nimero, es de 
la plebe* para singularidad, de los principes. Los particulares obran para 
si, los principes para la eternidad. La cudicia llena el pecho de aquéllos, 
la ambicién de gloria enciende el de éstos”” (p. 238). 

The gap in the third quotation is reduced to only one difference between 
the monarch and ordinary men, and that because his Maker has assigned 
him a different role to play in life. “Muchas cosas hacen comin al principe 
con los demas hombres, y una sola, y ésa accidental, le diferencia: aquéllas 
no le humanan, y ésta le ensoberbece. Piense que es hombre y que gobierna 
hombres; considere bien que en el teatro del mundo sale a representar un 
principe, y que en haciendo su papel entrara otro con la purpura que dejare, 
y de ambos solamente quedara después la memoria de haber sido” (p. 255). 
“The memory of having been” is something less than the ambition for 
eternity and glory. And finally, in the mournful sonnet which concludes 
the work, he follows the well-known theme of death, the great leveler: 
““€Qué os arrogais, !oh principes! !oh reyes!, / Sien los ultrajes de la muerte 
fria / Comunes sois con los demas mortales:” (p. 681). There are not two 
standards of morality here, but rather the conduct and end common to all 
men who must stand before the same Judge. The range we have passed 
through is a changing picture of the prince, where Saavedra, in the first 
quotation, looks at him with a political focus; and in the last, views him 
as would a moralist.’ 

A discrepancy, more striking because it emerges from a single passage, is 
found at the beginning of Empresa 44 which deals with dissemblance. Now 
our author followed other writers on the education of secular rulers in 
holding that the throne must be the “lugartenencia de Dios” and its occu- 
pant the “‘vicario de Dios.” “Victima es el principe,” he declares, who like 
the Lamb of God sacrifices himself for the good of his subjects (p. 347). 
But that this imitation of God may at times be more politic than spiritual 
is indicated by the introductory paragraph to the chapter. ‘“‘Dudoso es el 
curso de la culebra, torciéndose a una parte vy otra con tal incertidumbre, 
que aun su mismo cuerpo no sabe por donde le ha de llevar la cabeza: 

8. I am citing from the Obras completas, ed. Angel Gonzalez Palencia (Madrid, 1946 

7. Cf. a similar range in Quevedo’s views of dissemblance quoted from Obras completa: 
Prosa, ed. Luis Astrana Marin (Madrid, 1941]): “Nada se ha de mostrar menos que lo que se 
desea mas. La hipocres{a exterior, siendo pecado en lo moral, es grande virtud politica” (Marc 
Bruto, p. 733). Some pages later in the same work, the great political virtue becomes a “traicién 
honesta’’: “Quien no disimula, no adquiere imperio; quien no sabe disimular lo que disimula, 
no puede conservarle. La disimulacién en los principes es traicién honesta contra los traidores” 


(p. 761). In the Politica de Dios, it is roundly condemned “Precidbase Pilato de grande politico 


afectaba la disimulacién y la incredulidad. que son los dos ojos del ateismo” (p. 438 


: 
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sefala el movimiento a una parte, y le hace a la contraria, sin que dejen 


huellas sus pasos ni se conozca la intencién de su viaje. Asi ocultos han de 
ser los consejos y disinios de los principes. Nadie ha de alcanzar adonde van 
encaminados, procurando imitar a aquel gran Gobernador de lo criado, 
cuyos pasos no hay quien pueda entender” (p. 370). Saavedra puts forward 
his lesson, that the prince keep hidden his counsel and designs, first by 
picturing for its dramatic effect the elusive turnings of the serpent (em- 
ployed as the device of prudence), and then by bringing in for its moral 
persuasion the example of Divine inscrutability. He betrays his concern for 
the legitimacy of his advice by the insistence and the qualifications which 
he puts in the paragraph’s concluding sentence: “‘Esta disposicién de! hecho 
en que el otro queda engafiado mas es defensa que malicia, usandose della 
cuando convenga, como la usaron grandes varones.’” 

Another passage which deals with dissimulation again exposes his defen- 
sive attitude about his position. Don Diego has just taken Justus Lipsius 
to task for suggesting that the prince cannot rule without some small deceit, 
and that this can be tolerated. Dangerous principles for a monarch, retorts 
Saavedra, for who can decide adequately just how much fraudulence is 
permissible. He adds, “lo que es ilicito nunca se debe permitir ni basta sea 
el fin honesto para usar de un medio por su naturaleza malo” (p. 367). 
Having roundly rejected the doctrine that ends justify means, the Murcian 
weakens his stand. ‘‘Solamente puede ser licita la disimulacién y astucia,” 
he goes on, ‘“‘cuando ni engafian ni dejan manchado el crédito del principe 
[. . .] .” We notice here first that dissimulation is allowable when it does not 
deceive (“ni engafian”) whereas above, he sought to defend precisely this 
result of it (“‘en que el otro queda engafiado mas es defensa”). And secondly, 
there is the suggestion of a difference between wrongdoing itself and that 
discreet trickery which leaves one’s name untarnished; a censure of vice 
plus the superfluous censure of vice which blemishes reputation."! 

His insecurity about advocating dissimulation and about the integrity, 
or at least the appearance of integrity, in the prince can be seen in another 


‘ 


10. Cf. the same thought and the secularized religious vocabulary in Gracidn: “El n 
declararse [. . .| amaga misterio en todo, y con su misma arcanidad provoca la veneracién. [. . . 
Es el recatado silencio sagrado de la cordura. . . . Imitese, pues, el proceder divino para hazer 
estar a la mira y al desvelo” (Ordculo manual y arte de prudencia, ed. Miguel Romera-Navarro 
(Madrid, 1954], pp. 16-17). There is however nothing noteworthy in Saavedra’s teaching dis- 
semblance. St. Augustine, basing himself on God’s instruction to Joshua, approved of ruses 
and stratagems in the just war (Quaest. in Hept., VI, 10); St. Thomas grants that the soldier 
must learn the art of concealing his purpose (Summa, Q. 40, A. 3), and in his condemnation of 
dissimulation (Q. 111, A. 1), carefully shows that it is not sinful to refrain from saying who 
one is or what one does. Mariana forbids the king to lie but understands his need to dissemble 
(Del rey y de la institucién real, chs. 10 and 14); Erasmus advocates “some subterfuge or . . . 
helpful pretence” to help the ruler win over a rebellious people (op. cit., p. 213). 

11. While he actually comes in the same passage to separate forbidden from permissible 
dissemblance on the basis of ends (“con fines engafiosos” and “para otros fines licitos’”’), these 
two distinctions follow the treatment of P. Rivadeneira (Tratado de Ja religién y virtudes que 
debe tener el principe cristiano, 1$95 |BAE, LX, 52s5b]) and eventually that of St. Thomas. 
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text as well. “Aunque en esta empresa permitimos y aun juzgamos nece- 
sarias las artes de la disimulacién con las circunstancias dichas, mejor estan 
(cuando se pueden excusar) en los ministros que en los principes; porque 
en éstos hay una oculta divinidad que se ofende deste cuidado” (p. 37 


The same line of reasoning leads Saavedra to say that if chance should have 


it that a minister is assailed by the people for a fault of which the prince 
was guilty, “‘lanecesidad obliga a dejalle correr con su engajfio. [. . .| Padecera 
la inocencia,”’ he coolly observes, ‘nero sin culpa del princi pe. En los grandes 
casos apenas hay remedio sin alguna injusticia, la cual se compensa con el 
beneficio commun” p- $45 

Our discussion thus far has been concerned with Saavedra’s skittishness 
in teaching dissimulation. In the second theme we shall examine, the ques- 
tion of the excessive number of men in religious orders, we shal] observe our 
author trying to propose a politic course of action but attempting to sound 
inoffensive to religion at the same time. We know that Sa: wedra supported 
the recommendation of the Consejo Supremo de Castilla to Felipe III be- 
cause in one place he cites “la multiplicidad de las religiones’”’ (p. 301 
among the nay a ills of the country. It is the number of subjects, he 
avers elsewhere in the same work (p. 508), that makes a kingdom strong, 
and not the nniclia of vassal states. But all the subtlety of the diplomat’s 
guile is utilized to state the case for both monastery and state at the same 
time. 


También se pudiera considerar esta proporcién en los que se aplican a la vida eclesi- 
astica y monéstica, cuyo exceso es muy dafioso a la sepliiice y al principe; pero 
no se debe medir la piedad con Ja regla politica, y en la iglesia militante mas suelen 
obrar las armas espirituales que las temporales. Quien inspira a aquel estado, asiste 
a su conservacién sin dafio de Ja republica. Con todo eso, como Ja prudencia humana 
ha de creer, pero no esperar milagros, dejo considerar a quien toca si el exceso de 
eclesidsticos y el multiplicarse en si mismas las religiones es desigual al poder de los 
seglares, que los han de sustentar, o dafioso al mismo fin de la Iglesia . . . El consejo 
real de Castilla consulté a su majestad el remedio . - pero la piedad confiada y el 
escrupulo opuesto a la prudencia dejan correr semejantes inconvenientes (pp. 
£07-8). 

His opening statement as far as the first semi-colon is made with sympathy 
for the prince’s concern about the disproportionate number of monastics; 
but thereafter, Saavedra shifts his viewpoint from state to Church and de- 
clares on the latter’s behalf that piety cannot be measured by political 
desiderata. Continuing in this vein, the “‘sin dafio de la repdblica”’ of the 
next sentence counterbalances the ‘“‘muy dafioso a la republica’”’ of the 
first. The difficulty in reading what follows turns about the use of prudence. 
By “‘prudencia humana” he appears to say that the medios humanos must 
be used as if there were no medios divinos—and we find in P. Rivadeneira’s 
treatise ample evidence of the Ignatian doctrine applied to political pru- 
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dence*—but that the final decision rests with others. But one may notice 
that Saavedra’s statement of the problem to be decided resembles the school 
children’s “Heads, I win; tails, you lose’’; that is, the “o” (‘to dafioso al 
mismo fin’’) is not “to the contrary” but rather “‘and.”’ The diplomat deftly 
prepares his formulation to conform to his bias. Finally there is a question 
about the prudence which gives way to piety and scruple. If Saavedra is 
not employing it wryly here, then we must understand this prudence to be 
a vain prudence akin to wicked astuteness,'* because understood in this 
way, it is easier to see how he would bear ‘‘semejantes inconvenientes.” 

Political and Christian obligations are nowhere so ill-joined as in the 
matter of one prince’s coming to the assistance of another. Here again the 
distinction is made between what the individual is free to do and what the 
prince must not do. “Que se aventure un particular por el remedio de otro 
fineza es digna de alabanza, pero de reprehensi6n en un principe si empeniase 
la salud publica por la de otro principe sin suficientes conveniencias y 
razones de estado” (p. 385). There is no obligation, be it in the name of kin, 
friend, or piety, which can justify a ruler’s sacrificing his own country. If 
however the danger is common to both, it is more prudent to struggle 
with it in another’s state than in one’s own. The un-Christian tone of this 
doctrine of national self-interest did not escape our author, who, some pages 
further, felt it necessary to defend himself, and did so with dizzying casu- 
istry. 


Pero esta politica seria opuesta a las obligaciones cristianas, a la caridad humana, y 
a las virtudes mds generosas y que mas nos hacen parecidos a Dios; con ella se 
disolveria la compaifiia civil, que consiste en que cada uno viva para si y para los 
demas. No ha menester la virtud las demostraciones externas; de si misma es 
premio bastante, siendo mayor su perfeccién y su gloria cuando no es correspondida; 
porque hacer bien por la retribucién es especie de avaricia, y, cuando no se alcanza, 
queda un dolor intolerable en el corazén. Obremos pues solamente por lo que 
debemos a nosotros mismos y seremos parecidos a Dios, que hace siempre bien aun a 
los que no son agradecidos. Pero es prudencia estar con tiempo advertidos de que a 
una correspondencia buena corresponde una mala; porque vive infeliz el que se 
expuso al gasto, al trabajo o al peligro ajeno, y, creyendo coger agradecimientos, 
cogié ingratitudes (p. 388). 


12. E.g., “La verdadera prudencia no solamente ensefia a hacer por si lo que toca a cada 
uno por raz6n de su oficio, sino también a aprovecharse de los otros y pedirles consejo. [. . .] Y 
el que no sigue esta regla cae en el vicio de presuncién y tienta a Dios, no usando de los medios 
que El nos dejé, ni caminando por las sendas que nos descubrié para que no cayésemos” 
(Tratado, p. 553). On St. Ignatius’s rule, see Gracidn, op. cit., pp. 484-85, and the title essay 
in Francisco Maldonado de Guevara, Lo fictivo y lo antifictivo en el pensamiento de San Ignacio 
de Loyola y otros estudios (Granada, 1954), pp. 3-60. T have not ‘bee able to consult Pedro 
Sainz y Rodriguez, “San Ignacio de Loyola y leeamo,’ ’ Miscelénea de Estudios dedicados al 
Dr. Ferndndez Ortiz (La Habana, 1956), pp. 1307-15. 

13. Cf. P. Rivadeneira, “una [razén de estado] ensefiada de los politicos y fundada en vana 
prudencia y en humanos y ruines medios, otra ensefiada de Dios, que estriba en el mismo Dios 
y en los medios que El, con su paternal providencia, descubre a los principes y les da fuerzas 
para usar bien dellos, como Sefior de todos los estados” (Tratado, p. 456). 
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It is clear that from the second sentence of this text on, Saavedrais treating a 
different subject, namely the wrong of expecting recompense for a virtuous 
deed. The technique of the argument is that of setting up and knocking 
down a straw dummy. It is as if he were saying that one prince ought not 
to help his neighbor in the expectation of reward, because, in the event the 
latter is defeated and cannot reciprocate, ‘queda un dolor intolerable en 
el coraz6n’’. He does not appear to understand that with virtue its own re- 
ward, an absolute injunction to follow its path would require a prince to 
succor a falling neighbor. Twisting in his wily argument, the diplomat ex- 
horts, “Obremos pues solamente por lo que debemos a nosotros mismos,” 
and this allows two interpretations. The first, and it seems to be Saavedra’s 
idea, is that we owe it to ourselves to work in our own best interest; the 
second, and this is the Christian wrapping for the proposal, holds that we 
must act in conformity with our highest selves, our moral conscience or soul, 
“‘y seremos parecidos a Dios.” Clearly it is only in the second line of rea- 
soning that the prince “‘hace siempre bien,” and not in the first. 

There was no dispute that the Christian prince had anything but a God- 
given responsibility to maintain his state in safety and in spiritual and 
economic well-being. Moreover there was ample authority to sanction the 
prudent use of certain stratagems to attain these righteous ends. But 
Saavedra’s Spain was foundering in a Europe which moved steadily toward 
greater secularization. While attempting to form a prince alert to see and 
to grasp his nation’s advantage, the diplomat insisted on retaining the 
traditionally religious motives of policy. 


CONCERNING THE SOURCES OF GERMINAL 


By Elliott M. Grant 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Since the publication of Germina/, and even before, it has been known that 
Zola visited the mining area of Anzin during the strike of 1884 in partial 
preparation for writing his great novel. A Paris newspaper, Le Cri du 
Peuple, reported on March 2, 1884 that Zola had left the previous Friday, 
February 29, for the scene of the strike. His early biographers, Sherard 
and Vizetelly, told in some detail of his experiences there, though they 
grossly exaggerated the length of his sojourn. And since the publication by 
Maurice Le Blond of his edition of Zola’s novels, usually called the Ber- 
nouard edition, it has been clear that documentary sources such as the 
Gazette des Tribunaux and books by Dormoy and Simonin also furnished 
Zola with material for his novel. Recently, two studies have appeared 
dealing with some source or sources of Germinal. In 1954, Professor Moreau 
published in the Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la France a short article on 
“Le Germinal d’Yves Guyot,” and a few months later Professor I.-M. 
Frandon brought out Autour de “Germinal”: La Mine et les mineurs (Genéve: 
Droz, 1955).2 The purpose of the present article is to discuss this question 


of sources, to correct errors or exaggerations that have been made, to sup- 
plement the work already done, and to try to reach some satisfactory con- 
clusion with regard to Zola’s indebtedness. 

Maurice Le Blond listed in his edition (p. 548), in addition to the sources 
mentioned above, some of the works procured by Zola: 


Le Play, Les Ouoriers en Europe; Les Métiers de Paris (Leroux, éditeur, 1874); 
Léon Faucher, Etudes sur Angleterre; Jules Simon, L’Ouoritre; Godin Lemaire, 
Solutions sociales; Audiganne, Les Populations ouoriéres; Laurent d’Arbonnet, Les 
Gréves au bassin d’Alins; \e rapport de M. Ducarre a |’Assemblée Nationale sur la 
crise houillére (1874); Moreau de Tours, La Criminalité chez les enfants, etc. 


This list raises more questions than it answers. In the first place, the sec- 
ond item, as Le Blond could easily have discovered, was written by Charles 
Desmaze. There is no evidence in Zola’s manuscripts that he read this 
book, or, for that matter, any of the first four titles. Then the fifth and 


1. Germinal, Bernouard edition, pp. 648-49, $55-56. All references to the novel will be to 
this edition. 

2. There is also some indication of sources in Ph. Van Tieghem, Introduction @ l'étude 
d’Emile Zola. Germinal (Paris: Centre de documentation universitaire, 1954). This mimeo- 
graphed course, which includes the text of the Féauche and many of the “notes de travail,” 
is not readily available. 
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seventh items are incorrectly given. So/utions sociales was composed, ac- 
cording to Lorenz and the catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale, by 
Jean-Baptiste André Godin. The correct title of the seventh book is Les 
Gréves du bassin d’Alais, written by Laurent de |’Arbousset.? Among the 
works listed the only one which Zola certainly read is Ducarre’s report.‘ 
One wonders what evidence Le Blond had for stating that his father-in-law 
procured them all, with the implication that all were consulted. I suspect 
that his statement is based exclusively on a couple of letters from Desmaze 
to Zola in which he recommended Le Play, Audiganne, Laurent de l’Arbous- 
set, his own book and others. What is more important, works of a general 
nature, such as Laveleye’s Le Socialisme contemporain, Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
La Question ouvriére, Guyot’s La Science économique, and Testut’s L’Jnter- 
nationale: son origine, son but, son caractére, to all of which Zola indubitably 
had recourse, Le Blond does not mention at all.® 

Laveleye, Leroy-Beaulieu, and Guyot are of the utmost importance in 
the formulation of Zola’s ideas concerning the economic situation, the 
forces in conflict, the contrast between the real lot of the miners and the 
ideal of justice that should prevail, in short, all the social questions that 
were being discussed at the time. In 1881 to 1882 a split occurred in the 
French socialist party. Those under the leadership of Jules Guesde re- 
mained faithful to revolutionary doctrine. The others adopted a policy of 
gradual improvement for the workers and called themselves “‘possibilists.”’ 
This conflict doubtless stimulated Zola’s interest in socialism and the 
labor movement and helped lead him to the above-mentioned books. It is, 
moreover, reflected in the novel in the conflict between Etienne and 
Rasseneur. 

Laveleye and Leroy-Beaulieu were probably read by Zola after he had 
composed the Ebauche of his novel. This is suggested by the fact that the 


names of characters—Etienne, Rasseneur, Souvarine, Pluchart—appear in 


the notes he took.’ The feusllets 343-55 of MS 10308 contain his notes on 


Overconfident of Le Blond’s reliability, I reproduced some of this paragraph, including 
this particular error, in my school edition of Germinal (New York: Scribner, 1951) 

4. Zola took notes on this report as proved by the MS in the Bibliothéque Nationale. Two 
volumes of work-sheets are preserved there under the call numbers Nouvelles acquisitions 
frangaises, 10307 and 10308. The notes on Ducarre are in MS 10308, feusllets 337-40. But 
while Zola read Ducarre, he seems rather to have used Guyot’s Science économique. Cf. infra 

5. MS. 10308, f. 439-42. Six of theeight itemsin Le Blond’s list were suggested by Desmaze 
rhe book by Laurent de l’Arbousset was certainly not used by Zola, as the most cursory 
examination reveals. The book or article by Moreau de Tours may exist, but I have been 
unable to track it down, and have found no reference to it in Zola’s manuscripts. 

6. That Zola read and used the first three is attested by MS 10308, f. 342-55, 357-03, 32: 
Prof. G. Robert has already called attention to Zola’s use of Laveleye and Leroy-Beaulieu 
(Emile Zola: Principes et caractéres généraux de son euvre |Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1952]), but 
except for indicating the manuscript sections he gave few specific details. As for Testut, Zola 
stated in an interview in Le Matin, March 7, 1885 that he was indebted to this book. 

7. Unless the names were inserted on a rereading of his notes. This seems less likely. Note 
that the representative of the International is called Pluchart. In the Eéauche he was originally 
named Marsoulan. Cf. G. Robert, op. cit., pp. 56, 189 
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Laveleye. On /. 349, at the end of information on the International, we 
read: “‘Pluchart secrétaire d’une fédération, Etienne secrétaire d’une 
section.” On f. 351, Etienne, Rasseneur, and Souvarine are mentioned; 
Souvarine and Le Voreux mine on /. 354. Similarly, in the midst of Zola’s 
notes on Leroy-Beaulieu, the name of Etienne is found (f. 361). It is, there- 
fore, almost certain that after the composition of the Edauche and after the 
visit to Anzin (the Ebauche having been penned before that visit*) Zola 
sought information on the economic conflicts and social ideas of the nine- 
teenth century, and enriched his text with the knowledge thus obtained. A 
few examples, not hitherto reproduced, will indicate his indebtedness to 
Laveleye and Leroy-Beaulieu. The /oi d’airain, cited by Souvarine as fixing 
wages at the lowest possible amount, “juste le nécessaire pour que les 
ouvriers mangent du pain sec et fabriquent des enfants” (Germinal, p. 154), 
is clearly a reflection of a sentence found in Laveleye’s introduction: “Ici 
s’applique trop souvent la loi de Ricardo, la loi d’airain, comme disent les 
socialistes allemands, en raison de laquelle le salaire est fatalement réduit 
4 ce qui est strictement nécessaire pour permettre A l’ouvrier de vivre et de 
se perpétuer.”’* In the same discussion, the statement that the workers had 
not received ‘‘leur part raisonnable, dans |’extraordinaire accroissement de 
la richesse et du bien-étre, depuis cent ans” closely resembles a text from 
the same source.’ The socialistic ideas expressed by Etienne in the forest 
scene (Part IV, ch. 7), and later the notion that victory for the workers 
would be facilitated if the army could be won to their cause were also sug- 
gested by Laveleye." 

All the information concerning Bakunin was found by Zola in this same 
book which devoted a whole chapter to the Russian anarchist. The novelist 
was particularly struck by Bakunin’s program for the Alliance de /a 
démocratie socialiste, quoted in part by Laveleye (p. 235). One sentence: 


‘Tous les raisonnements sur |’avenir sont criminels, parce qu’ils empéchent 
la destruction pure et entravent la marche de la révolution” was copied 
verbatim by Zola into his work-sheets (MS 10308, /. 354) with the com- 
ment: “Le taire dire par Souvarine. Faire de celui-ci une figure effrayante.” 


8. References to the Ebauche occur in Zola’s “Notes sur Anzin” MS 10308, f. 270, 271. 
Furthermore, a letter from Ch. Desmaze to Zola suggesting books for him to consult is dated 
February 11, 1884 (MS. 10308, /. 439), proving that Zola was at work on the novel before the 
strike began on February 21. 

g. E. de Laveleye, Le Socialisme contemporain. 2nd ed. (Paris: Germer-Bailliére, 1883), p. 
xxiv. Zola used this second edition, not the first (Brussels, 1881) which was lacking the long 
introduction from which this quotation comes. 

10. Germinal, p. 153; Laveleye, p. xxxv: “Ce qu’il y a malheureusement de fondé dans les 
griefs formulés par les socialistes, c’est que la condition des travailleurs ne s’est pas améliorée 
en proportion de |’accroissement de la production, et que dans ce développement inoui de la 
richesse qui a eu lieu en ce siécle, la part qu’ils ont obtenue est trop minime.” 

11. For the former, see Laveleye, pp. xxxvii-xxxix; for the latter, p. xxxiv: “Je ne pense pas 
que nulle part, jusqu’a présent, la majorité des soldats soient acquis au socialisme; il s’en 
faut; mais c’est la évidemment le supréme péril pour l’ordre actuel.” Zola summed this up 
in his notes: “Le supréme péril ce serait que l’armée fat atteinte de socialisme (xxxiv)” (MS 
10308, f. 344). 
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The sentence was then duly incorporated without change into the text of 
Germinal (p. 257). 

In Leroy-Beaulieu Zola found a confirmation of ideas expressed by 
Laveleye—for example, that the Revolution of ’8g had been profitable 
only to the bourgeoisie, to the neglect of the workers."* But he also found 
there (p. 83) material on labor leaders, some of which probably went into 
his portrait of Etienne (Germinal, PP. 182, 240) and he may well have dis- 
covered there also (p. 316) the institution of the company store. His debt 
to Leroy-Beaulieu, while real, is, however, smaller than to Laveleye. 

Zola’s source of information on the first International was not only 
Testut, but also Laveleye and Leroy-Beaulieu. From all three he obtained 
data on its aims, its organization and operation. From Laveleye in par- 
ticular he learned of its limitations, especially in the matter of finances, 
and its internal quarrels. One odd problem is the question of date. The 
first International was founded, as Laveleye explicitly states, in September 
1864, two years before the action of Germinal is supposed, according to 
Zola’s work-sheets (MS 10307, f. 1), to begin. Early summer is the time 
the novelist erroneously assigns to its founding. He says: “C’était de 
l’Association internationale des travailleurs qu’il s’agissait, de cette 
fameuse Internationale qui venait de se créer 4 Londres” (Germinal, 
p. 152). Three pages farther on we read: “Ce fut vers les premiers jours de 
juillet que la situation d’ Etienne s’améliora.” No year is mentioned. 
Therefore, the reader who knows anything much about nineteenth-century 
history naturally assumes that the strike begins nine months after Etienne’s 
arrival in Montsou, in 1864. Furthermore, 1864 is the year when the /oi 
sur les coalitions, legalizing their existence, was voted. Zola’s Ebauche 
(MS 10307, f. 449) indicates that he was not ignorant of this fact, for he 
says: “(EGenne] était donc mécanicien dans un chemin de fer en 64. Il 
faudrait que je lui fis (sic) quitter en 65 et entrer alors 4 la mine. C’est 1A, 
le point important. II aurait dix-neuf 4 vingt ans pendant tout Germinal 
qui doit se passer rapidement, en 66, |’année qui a suivi la loi de 64 sur les 
coalitions.” The years 1864-65 would be an appropriate time for the action, 
but Zola’s final decision was apparently for 1866-67. Perhaps the very 
question of Etienne’s age was the reason, for in 1866 he was twenty years 
old'*—young enough assuredly. Had the action occurred a year or two 
earlier, he would have been cast with somewhat greater difficulty in the 
role of labor leader. But only those familiar with Zola’s manuscripts can 
be aware of the exact date. 

La Gazette des Tribunaux was used by Zola to supplement his observa- 
tions of the Anzin strike of 1884. A letter, dated February 18,1884, written 
by a person named Rodney, told him where he could obtain information 


P. Leroy-Beaulieu, La Question ouvriére au 19° siecle (Paris: Charpentier, 1871), 
pp. 19. 
. According to the genealogical tree devised by Zola, Etienne was born in 1846 
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on various strikes (MS 10308, /. 427-28). Nearly all the references were 
to the Gazette des Tribunaux. As the Anzin strike broke out three days 
after this letter was penned, and as Zola left for Anzin on February 29, it is 
difficult to say whether he consulted this source before or after his trip. 
In any case, the issues of August 5 and 6, 1869 reporting the trial of various 
miners accused of violence at La Ricamarie provided him with specific 
details which he noted and then incorporated into his novel. I give here 
some of the essential sections of the newspaper text: 


1. La premiére catégorie [of prisoners] comprend ceux [. . .] qui faisaient spéciale- 
ment partie de la bande qui a parcouru les divers puits du bassin en arrétant le 
travail, avec menaces, voies de fait ou intimidation. 


2. Les bandes désorganisatrices ont renversé la vapeur, démoli des rails, et se 
sont répandues en menaces |. . .] Les ouvriers qui travaillaient dans les galeries ont 
da remonter précipitamment. 


3. Vous étiez de la bande qui a mal traité Béal et Colombet?—Non, mais j’ai vu 
quand on les a fait boire a |’auge. 


4. Ils nous langaient des pierres, nous injuriaient, nous menagaient, criant: 
“Au puits, les officiers! Vivent les militaires!”’ [. . .] Je dus faire charger les fusils en 
leur présence et simuler plusieurs charges a la baionnette, mais rien n’y fit. Ils se 
précipitaient audacieusement sur la pointe des sabres en disant: “Tuez-nous, si 
vous voulez.”’ 


5. C’est a cet instant que des pierres ont été lancées sur la troupe et que deux 
coups de feu ont retenti.[...] Je n’ai point commandé le feu, les soldats ont tiré 
spontanément; mais je déclare que j’aurais été contraint d’en venir a cette 
extrémité. 

6. Les femmes étaient trés nombreuses et surtout particuli¢rement exaltées?— 
C’était de leur part un véritable acharnement, elles vociféraient et nous traitaient 
de tas de canailles. Elles criaient aux hommes: “Quoi, vous aurez la lacheté de 
laisser emmener vos camarades!’"4 


Readers of Germina/ will readily recall how skilfully Zola wove these details 
into his narrative.!® 

The Aubin strike, reported in the Gazette des Tribunaux in the fall of 
1869, confirmed many of the incidents of the clash at La Ricamarie. Here, 
too, the miners sought to prevent others from working. Here, again, they 
jeered at the troops, hurled bricks at them, rushed on the bayonets. One 
new item was carefully noted by Zola: “Quand on a fait la guerre de 
Crimée, on n’a pas peur des gendarmes.” It found its place ultimately in 

14. La Gazette des Tribunaux. The first two texts are from the issue of August 5, 1869. 
the rest, August 6, 1869. No. 3 reports a question put to one of the accused and his reply; 
No. 4 is testimony by Lt. Bouteiller; 5 and 6, testimony by Capt. Gausserand. Zola copied 
these texts more or less verbatim in his notes (MS 10308, f. 153-67). 


15. For nos. 1 and 2, see Germinal, Part V.; for no. 3, p. 353; for no. 4, pp. 443-44; for 
no. $, p. 450; for no. 6, pp. 441-49. 
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the novel.'* The clash resulted in fourteen dead and twenty-odd wounded. 
In Germinal the numbers are the same. 

The strikes at Montceau-les-Mines, Le Creusot, Fourchambault added 
only a few details to those already collected. From Montceau-les-Mines 
Zola perhaps got the idea of a secret night meeting in the woods; from Le 
Creusot, the suggestion of cutting the cables to force the miners out of the 
pit (MS 10308, f. 191; Germinal, pp. 326, 338). From Fourchambault, he 
undoubtedly obtained the ‘‘affiche des directeurs” offering to reopen the 
mines and to examine “avec soin et bienveillance les situations qu’il 
pourrait y avoir lieu d’améliorer.”” He copied the text into his notes and 
transferred it almost verbatim to his novel.'* 

To these documentary sources must be added others: Les Cahiers de 

doléances des mineurs francais, by Georges Stell (1883), L. Simonin’s La 
Vie souterraine (1867), Guyot’s La ‘Science économique (1881), and E. 
Dormoy’s Topographie souterraine du bassin houiller de Valenciennes (1867).° 
Professor Frandon has studied these sources, all of which are indicated in 
Zola’s manuscripts, in some detail. She shows that Zola got his theory of 
economic depression from Guyot’s book, and that a great deal of his 
technical knowledge of mines comes from Dormoy and Simonin. Further- 
more, the accident in the Marles pit (in the Pas-de-Calais), described at 
length by Simonin, is indubitably the source of the catastrophe at the 
end of Germinal, as Zola himselt stated in 1885,?° even though the latter 
is caused by sabotage rather than by a cave-in. It is useful to have Simonin’s 
text made readily available. It should, however, be made clear that a 
cat astrophe at the end of the novel was envisaged by Zola as he was 
writing his Ebauche (MS 10307, f. 429-30). He debated there whether to 
place it before or after the strike, and decided on the latter. Perhaps he was 
confirmed in that decision by the fact that an accident occurred at Anzin 
in 1884 just after the defeated miners returned to work.” 

Mile Frandon’s most important contribution to Zola scholarship is her 
identification of the Hygiéne du mineur mentioned in Germinal (p. 175) as 
one of the books read by Etienne Lantier in his program of self-education. 
She has found that the book in question is the Traité pratique des maladies, 

16. La Gazette des Tribunaux, November 13, 1869 and MS 10308, f.175.Cf. Germinal, p. _ 

7. La Gazette des Tribunaux, October 20, 1882; MS 1c 308, f. 177; Germinal, Part IV, 

7. Mile Frandon, Autour de “Germinal,” p. 74 has already made this same suggestion. 
18. La Gazette des Tribunaux, April 18-19, 1870; MS 10308, f. 193; eo p. 456 
19. The names of Dormoy and Simonin were given by Le Blond; see n. 1. As stated earlier 


in this article, Zola also consulted Ducarre’s report and took notes. He also wonder Amédée 
Burat who published annual reports on “Les Houilléres de la France.’’ See MS 10308, /. 
330-31. Burat contributed something to the situation of Deneulin and his mine. On feusillet 331 
Zola writes: “‘{. . .] Les bénéfices pourtant sont réduits au taux le plus bas, il faut diminuer les 
frais généraux par |’augmentation des produits. Malheur au faible qui ne peut produire. (Voila 
ma petite mine) Travail surmené. [. . .]” 

20. In the interview in Le Matin, March 7, 1885. 

21. This éboulement was reported in the Paris press. See L’Esénement, April 21, 1884 
Neither Frandon nor Moreau mentions this possibility. 
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des accidents et des difformités des houilleurs by H. Boéns-Boisseau (Brussels, 
1862). This discovery has enabled her not only to prove that Zola’s refer- 
ences to chlorosis, ephemeral fever, asthma, gingivitis, scrofula, grisou 
burns, and stunted bodies among the miners were medically accurate, but 
what is more, to prove that characters like Bonnemort, Maheu, and others 
were sketched by Zola with specific details from Boéns-Boisseau’s book in 
mind, and that “la diversité des types dans Germinal, n’est donc pas 
habileté ou art de romancier; elle est imposée par les ‘considérations géné- 
rales’ d’un traité médical” (op. cit., p. 95). Moreover, as Professor Frandon 
does not fail to point out, Zola found in this treatise a confirmation of his 
theory of the ‘action sociale et physique des milieux.”’ 

In this quest for sources the evidence of Zola’s own eyes must not be 
forgotten. Nearly a hundred pages of his handwritten notes were taken 
during his trip to Anzin and carefully utilized in the composition of his 
novel (MS 10308, f. 208-303; possibly also f. 304-20). He visited the 
corons, saw the interior of miners’ houses with their furniture and sparse 
decorations, went down into a mine, inspected the surface establishment, 
noted the hours of work, the pay, the system of marchandage, the miners’ 
costumes, their morals, their amusements. Some of these notes have been 
reproduced by Le Blond in his edition, perhaps enough to give the reader 
an inkling of the careful observation of reality that supports this naturalistic 
novel. A genuinely critical edition which indicated more thoroughly how 
Zola used “Mes Notes sur Anzin’’ would, of course, be even more con- 
vincing. 

Whether the map of Montsou which Zola sketched in his manuscript 
notes was made at Anzin or later is not easy to say. M. Francis Loquet has 
discussed the question of geographical documentation. The map he 
prepared on the basis of the text of Germinal does not correspond to Zola’s 
manuscript sketch. Nor does this sketch of Zola’s completely correspond 
to M. Loquet’s written description of the actual locality. There is, however, 
in Germinal sufficient geographical accuracy to lend authenticity to the 
narrative. As M. Loquet puts it: “L’authenticité n’est pas celle du détail 
mais celle de l’ambiance, du cadre, du milieu naturel. Différente de la 
réalité dans les précisions, trés analogue dans les caractéres généraux, 
l’information de Zola réalise le ‘milieu naturel’ vraisemblable dont un 
romancier naturaliste a besoin par définition.” This is surely a sound 
judgment. 

Apart from observation and documentation, there is also the possibility 
of literary sources. Among these, Professor Frandon first considers H. 
Malot’s Sans famille which appeared in 1878, seven years before Germinal. 
The resemblances between the two works, carefully enumerated by Profes- 


22. F. Loquet, “La Documentation géographique dans Germinal,” Reoue des Sciences 
Humaines, juill—sept. 1955. For Zola’s MS sketch, see MS 10308, f. 109. M. Loquet seems 
not to have consulted the MSS. 
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sor Frandon, are numerous, even startling. She concludes, however, that 
Zola did not use this book as a source, but that both works were influenced 
by Simonin’s La Vie souterraine. In short, she agrees with Zola himself 
who stated in 1885: “A la fin de mon roman il y a une situation identique 
a celle du roman de M. Malot, Sans famille. Il y a une bonne raison a cela, 
c’est que tous deux nous I’avons prise dans la Vie souterraine de Simonin” 
(in Le Matin, March 7, 1885). The question would therefore seem to be 
completely settled. 

Another possible literary source is Maurice Talmeyr’s Le Grisou (1880). 
As early as. March 14, 1885 a writer in Le Figaro suggested this possibility, 
already denied by Zola in the Le Matin interview. While Professor Frandon 
states that the relationship between Le Grisou and Germinal is limited, 
she obviously thinks it real. Both novels, she points out, begin with the 
hero on foot seeking work. But is this really more than mere coincidence? 
They both end with the hero walking on the highway. Here, as Professor 
Frandon admits, there is a great difference, for Etienne Lantier is headed 
for Paris and new activity, while Jean Jacquemin is on his way to death. 
Other details in the two novels are similar, and Mlle Frandon lists them 
with care (op. cit., pp. §3-54). But practically all, such as the “‘doubles 
tartines de beurre et de fromage,”’ the furniture in the miner’s house, the 
portraits of sovereigns on the wall, the women working in the depths 
of the mine clad in masculine attire, the moral consequences of promis- 
cuity, could have come just as well from Zola’s own Notes sur Anzin. 
Mile Frandon admits as much, but her admission is relegated to the notes 
placed at the back of the book. There is also in each novel a cave-in which 
breaks the legs of Toubeau in Le Grisou and of Jeanlin in Germinal. But 
surely this kind of accident does not require a source; in a novel dealing 
with mines, it is “tout indiqué.” 

Professor Frandon makes much of the fact that Ghilaine in Le Grisou is 
raped by Jacquemin who caused an explosion in order to take advantage 
of her in the ensuing confusion. A child is born, and for thirty odd years 
Ghilaine, mentally affected, lives a wretched life, forced even to beg in 
order to avoid starvation. Says Mlle Frandon (p. §5): 


L’Ebauche manuscrite de Germinal atteste le souvenir dominateur de cet épisode. 
Zola songe 4 un personnage qui serait “une femme d’Age, a moitié folle, quarante 
ans [c’est presque |’Age de Ghilaine dans la 2° partie du roman de Talmeyr] devenue 
muette a la suite d’un coup de grisou [. . .] elle mendie dans les rues” [MS 10307, 
f. 443). L’Ebauche attribue A Catherine [Maheu] seize ans, “Catherine serait une 
yercheuse, écrit Zola, roulant la houille dans les galeries basses.”’ C’était l’age et le 
métier de Ghilaine au moment du drame souterrain, et Zola, dans cette note, écrit 
“vercheuse” avec l’orthographe du Grisou. 


While these facts are correct, the rapprochement is very misleading. The 
‘femme d’4ge, mendiante, a moitié folle,”’ etc. mentioned in Zola’s Ebauche 
was thought of in connection with a personal drama for Jeanlin, and was 
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in no way linked in Zola’s mind with Catherine or Etienne. Here is the 
more complete text: 


Le petit estropié doit jouer un rdle.[...] Je voudrais bien lui donner son drame 
personnel, un petit ménage peut-étre, une fillette de douze ans comme lui, qu’il 
aurait enlevée et qu’il tiendrait dans |’ancien puits, ot ils iraient du moins coucher 
ensemble. [. . .] Pour que cela ne ressemble pas 4 Marjolin et a Cadine [in Le Ventre 
de Paris), donner a |’enfant pour maitresse une femme d’Age, mendiante, a moitié 
folle, etc. (MS 10307, /. 442-43). 


Readers of Germina/ will realize that in spite of the danger of duplication 
Zola rejected his second idea in favor of the first. The “femme d’age, 
mendiante, a moitié folle” was never incorporated into the novel. The one 
really significant fact, cited by Mlle Frandon, is that Zola did write ‘“‘yer- 
cheuse” in describing Catherine in his Ebauche (MS 10307, f. 440) whereas 
he customarily wrote the word with an “h.”’ This would seem to prove 
that Zola had at least seen the text of Le Grisou, and the other details 
suggest that he had read it. But there is no proof here that he used it. 

Professor Frandon also sees in the measures taken by the directors of 
the Pont-sur-Sambre mines in Le Grisou to reduce their miners’ wages 
another clear indication of Zola’s debt to Talmeyr. The Belgian company 
reduced its price to an important British customer and then, to avoid any 
reduction of their profit, cut their miners’ wages in proportion. But the 
measures taken in Germinal (p. 191) have not quite the same motivation, 
and, in any case, they are essentially those adopted by the directors of the 
Anzin mines in 1884 which were a major cause of the strike that broke out 
there in February of that year. Zola must have learned that during his 
sojourn at Anzin, but if not, he could easily have gleaned the information 
from the press.% On March 2, L’Evénement published a leading article— 
clipped in fact by Zola (MS 10308, f. 410)—which stated that “la Régie d’An- 
zin prétend imposer dans le systéme de travail actuel des modifications radi- 
cales, augmentant la peine et Ja responsabilité de l’ouvrier mais non son 
salaire, qui se trouverait plutét restreint.” In Germinal, the company 
proposed to pay the doisage (propping or casing) separately and to reduce 
the price of the der/ine (tramload) by ten centimes. It was an indirect way 
of cutting costs. To pay the doisage separately was certainly to increase 
“la peine et la responsabilité de l’ouvrier’”’ and in all probability did not 
compensate for the reduced payment of the tramload. The scheme is 
defined more specifically than in L’Evénement, but the results correspond 
to the newspaper’s statement. Zola really had no need to read Le Grisou to 
find a cause for his strike. 

Nor needed he to read it for the humanitarian and social theories which 
it eloquently expressed. His reading of Laveleye’s Le Socialisme contem- 

23. There is not a clear statement on the question in “Mes Notes sur Anzin” but it is per- 


haps hinted at (MS 10308, f. 273); “Proposition de la Cie. Chacun aurait la voie inférieure 
a sa taille a entretenir. Visiter et remplacer les bois jusqu’au plan incliné, 50 4 100 métres.” 
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porain in addition to his own liberal tendencies was quite sufficient. It is 
difficult to agree with Professor Frandon that Zola owes much of anything 
to Talmeyr’s novel. To read a book is not necessarily to use it. 

A third literary source discovered by Mlle Frandon is Yves Guyot’s 
Scénes de l’enfer social: La Famille Pichot (1882). Here she played in bad 
luck, for while she was composing her book, Professor Moreau published 
his article. Both scholars suggest that, even though no reference to Guyot’s 
novel exists in the work-sheets, Zola knew this book and was influenced 
by it. Professor Frandon presents a much more convincing case than M. 
Moreau whose article, one should add, is more a signa/ement than a detailed 
study of the problem. He errs, I think, in attributing two items in Germinal 
to L’Enfer social. | refer .o the roving mob scene and to the clash between 
the miners and the soldiers guarding the pit. The first is the product of 
Zola’s imagination at work on material that he got from the Gazette des 
Tribunaux and from his own visit to Anzin. His manuscript notes prove 
conclusively, as has been seen, that the second item, the clash between 
miners and soldiers, was strongly affected by similar episodes at La Rica- 
marie and Aubin in 1869. The fact that the soldiers fire spontaneously in 
Germinal, as they did at La Ricamarie, indicates that Zola did not use 
Guyot’s text where the officer deliberately orders the volley. 

What are we to conclude from these source studies? Are we to agree 
with Henri Massis and Guy Robert who maintain that invention plays a 
greater role in Zola’s work than observation and documentation,™ or 
should we accept Mlle Frandon’s notion that Zola “‘soumet son esprit a 
l’information qu’il recueille,” but nevertheless succeeds in creating living 
characters and groups? It is difficult to generalize on the basis of one novel 
alone. In a book like Son Excellence Eugene Rougon Zola mingled fact and 
fiction in unrestrained fashion.2* In Nana, Pot-Bouille, and La Terre, the 
rdle of invention perhaps outweighs that of documentation. In L’Assom- 
moir personal observation mingled with invention to produce a moving and 
convincing picture. In Germinal, the part played by observation and docu- 
mentation is unquestionably important, more so, in my opinion than 
imitation of any literary source. Guyot’s novel may have provided Zola 
with a few ideas and details, but, as Mlle Frandon has pointed out, it was 
possibly even more useful in showing him pitfalls to be avoided. On the 
other hand, it is incontestable that Zola made extensive use—quite legiti- 
mately—of technical information obtained from Simonin, Dormoy, and 
Boéns-Boisseau. He also gathered much material on the economic situation, 
socialism, the labor movement, from the works of Laveleye, Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Testut, and Guyot. From La Gazette des Tribunaux he picked up colorful 
details—more colorful than the Anzin strike of 1884 happened to pro- 


24. H. Massis, Comment Zola composait ses romans (Paris: Charpentier-Fasquelle, 1906), 
p. 329; G. Robert, op. cit., p. 61. 
25. See my “Studies on Zola’s Son Excellence Eugene Rougon,” RR, XLIV (1953), 24-39. 
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vide—which he could doubtless have invented if necessary, but which, 
by their very reality, lent authenticity to his book. Truth, in this case, 
conveniently supported verisimilitude. The same can be said of Zola’s 
personal observations at Anzin. His knowledge of the area—its geography 
and its sociological phenomena—gave substance to his narrative. 

Does all this mean, as a recent writer maintains,”* that whereas a social 
novel should be a combination of Art and Truth, in the Rougon-Macquart 
Art has been eliminated, and that Truth = Natural-and-Social History = 
the Novel? On the contrary, the correct conclusion to be drawn from these 
source studies is that Zola was above all concerned with the artistic and 
intellectual need of the individual novel or chapter. In a given section his 
documentation may be dominant, but if we look at the whole, we see that 
the novelist is always in command, always alert to create the total as well 
as the immediate impression he wishes to convey. A comparison of almost 
any one of the sources with the text reveals this preoccupation. Just in the 
matter of geography, as M. Loquet has demonstrated, purely physical 
details have been adjusted to the philosophical and dramatic requirements 
of the book. Laveleye and the other documents are handled in similar 
fashion. If Germinal were but a piecing together of facts and quotations, 
it would not be the work of indignation, compassion, and, in the last analy- 
sis, hope, that most literary critics have proclaimed it to be. 


26. M. Turnell, “Introduction” (p. ix) to Germinie, an English translation of Germinie 
Lacerteux (New York: Grove Press, 1955). 
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PROUST’S THEATRE METAPHORS 
By John Gaywood Linn 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


Coup be THEATRE is the familiar metaphor that Proust uses to describe the 
effect produced on Marcel at the moment when he enters the drawing- 
room where the crucially significant, final Guermantes reception is being 
held. Proust has chosen no casual isolated metaphor; he has, in this context, 
brought a well-worn metaphor to new life. The sounding of the word “‘thé- 
dire’ at this particular point begins a passage which is to echo undertones 
and overtones, recall themes and variations that have been carefully played 
upon throughout the whole of the vast work. The theatre, in metaphor and 
fact, constantly figures in the pages following the key phrase, with fact and 
metaphor lending strength to each other. In this section of the novel we are 
shown the change in the reputations of two actresses who have grown more 
and more notable as characters with the passage of events: the great Berma 
of Du cété de chez Swann is deserted by friends and relatives for a reception 
at which the little actress of the vulgar theatres, Rachel, is a star attraction. 
Pathetic friendships with actresses have offset the Duchesse’s earlier social 
eminence; as Milton Hindus observes: ‘‘The character of the Duchesse as 
it finally emerges in Proust’s work is that of one who desperately seeks for 
notoriety rather than for wisdom. She finds her true intellectual level at the 
end of the book in the company of actresses.’"! Proust refers back in the 
same pages to at least two previous passages concerned with the theatre: 
the celebrated comparison between a theatre audience and aquarium denizens 
in Le Cété de Guermantes, and the occasion of Rachel’s first, unsuccessful 
attempt at drawing-room theatre.’ And in the thirty-odd pages following 
the coup de théatre phrase, Proust has included more than twenty additional 
metaphors, of varied lengths, drawing on theatre, drama, and stage. 

It would indeed be surprising if this were merely an isolated cluster of 
theatrical references and metaphors, a structural accident quite untypical 
of Proust’s methods. André Maurois writes of one of Proust’s extended 
metaphors, “Que le second terme de la métaphore ait été emprunté a la 
nature ou a |’art, Proust en prépare |’entrée avec soin. [. . .] Bien avant la 
premitre phrase de la métaphore, Proust a semé ¢a et 1a des adjectifs qui 
l’annoncent. L’exemple classique est la soirée ot |’Opéra lui apparait comme 
un aquarium sous-marin.”* The coup de thédtre section, in which the sur- 
1. The Proustian Vision (New York, 1954), p. 194- 

2. A la recherche du temps perdu, ed. Pierre Clarac and André Ferré (Paris, 1954), II 
3 


. Le Coté de Guermantes; 11, 223-30. 
4. A la recherche de Marcel Proust (Paris, 1949), p. 197. 


» 39-41. 
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viving members of society are seen as elaborately disguised actors in an 
incredible play, must be one of Proust’s most extended metaphors, and the 
preparation for it consists not of adjectives to announce it, but of a sustained 
series of metaphors, begun in Du cété de chez Swann, and steadily main- 
tained—except in the penultimate volume, where the comparative paucity 
of these metaphors provides a kind of relief—to the “end,” which is also 
the beginning. A close examination reveals that these theatrical metaphors 
provide a useful perspective on Proust’s grand plan, a plan which he clearly 
intended should be examined not from one, but from several related view- 
points, like the church steeples which shifted and rearranged themselves 
while remaining always the same. Only a few pages before he enters the 
drawing-room, Marcel, thinking of the book which is to be the novel we 
are reading, observes of truth and metaphor: “La vérité ne commencera 
qu’au moment ot I’écrivain prendra deux objets différents, posera leur 
rapport [. . .] et les enfermera dans les anneaux nécessaires d’un beau style; 
méme, ainsi que la vie, quand, en rapprochant une qualité commune A 
deux sensations, il dégagera leur essence commune en les réunissant |’une 
et l’autre pour les soustraire aux contingences du temps, dans une méta- 
phore ” (Le Temps retrouvé; 111, 889). An elaborate cluster of metaphors so 
soon after this passage should, unless Proust was here uncharacteristically 
careless and unthinking in his profusion, cast some illumination across the 
vast landscape of the novel, as well as on his metaphorical method. 

The coup de thédtre, of course, consists of the discovery that all the people 
of his world have been so remarkably and unexpectedly altered by Time 
that they seem more like actors playing parts than like the “real” people 
Marcel remembers, and the second, even more shattering realization that the 
years have done the same to him: “Alors moi qui, depuis mon enfance, 
vivais au jour le jour, ayant recu d’ailleurs de moi-méme et des autres une 
impression définitive, je m’apercus pour la premiére fois, d’aprés les méta- 
morphoses qui s’étaient produites dans tous ces gens, du temps qui avait 
passé pour eux, ce qui me bouleversa par la révélation qu’il avait passé 
aussi pour moi” (III, 926-27). In a letter to Louis de Robert, Proust re- 
ports the same experience as having actually happened to him—backstage 
at a theatre: 


I] est vrai que je suis allé a la répétition générale de Kismet, assistant je pense pour 
la premiére fois depuis quinze ans ou méme vingt-cing a une cérémonie de ce 
genre. [.. . ] Si par hasard on me voit et on me reconnait (ce qui est encore plus rare), 
il faut expliquer que je ne suis pas mort, m’en excuser, mille complications. Et 
chose inouie, n’ayant pas voulu quitter Mme Straus, je |’ai conduite sur la scéne 
ou elle allait parler 4 Guitry. Mais pour ne pas “paraitre”’ je suis resté a l’entrée de 
la “sacristie,” me dissimulant auprés d’un vieillard de |’Orestie tremblant et d’une 
figure charmante. Or c’était Lemaitre! Et chose plus inouie, car je suis plus changé 
que lui, Lemaitre, jouant son réle de vieillard de l’Orestie, m’a reconnu!$ 


5. Louis de Robert, Comment débuta Marcel Proust (Paris, 1925), pp. 37-38. 
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Whether this experience was actually the seed of the novel’s conclusion® 
or it merely offers one example of a kind of experience to which Proust be- 
came increasingly sensitive, the description of the last Guermantes recep- 
tion is a detailed rendering of the same recognitions on a grand scale. 

The three paragraphs which follow the significant phrase immediately 
solidify the coup de thédtre image: 


Au premier moment je ne compris pas pourquoi j’hésitais 4 reconnaitre le maitre 
de maison, les invités, et pourquoi chacun semblait s’étre “fait une téte,” générale- 
ment poudrée et qui les changeait complétement. Le prince avait encore en recevant 
cet air bonhomme d’un roi de féerie que je lui avais trouvé la premiére fois mais 
cette fois [. . .] il s’était affublé d’une barbe blanche et, trainant a ses pieds, qu’elles 
alourdissaient, comme des semelles de plomb, semblait avoir assumé de figurer un 
des ‘Ages de la Vie.” A vrai dire je ne le reconnus qu’a I’aide d’un raisonnement et 
en concluant de la simple ressemblance de certains traits 4 une identité de la per- 
sonne. [...] A la premiére personne que je parvins ainsi a identifier, en tachant 
de faire abstraction du travestissement et de compléter les traits restés naturels 
par un effort de mémoire, ma premiére pensée efit di étre, et fut peut-étre bien 
moins d’une seconde, de la féliciter d’étre si merveilleusement grimée qu’on avait 
d’abord, avant de la reconnaitre, cette hésitation que les grands acteurs, paraissant 
dans un role ot ils sont différents d’eux-mémes, donnent, en entrant en scéne, au 
public qui, méme averti par le programme, reste un instant ébahi avant d’éclater 
en applaudissements. 

A ce point de vue, le plus extraordinaire de tous était mon ennemi personnel, 
M. d’Argencourt, le véritable clou de la matinée. Non seulement, au lieu de sa 
barbe a peine poivre et sel, il s’était affublé d’une extraordinaire barbe d’une in- 
vraisemblable blancheur, mais encore [. . .] c’était un vieux mendiant qui n’inspirait 
plus aucun respect qu’était devenu cet homme dont la solennité, la raideur empesée 
étaient encore présentes 4 mon souvenir et qui donnait 4 son personnage de vieux 
gateux une telle vérité que ses membres tremblotaient, que les traits détendus de 
sa figure, habituellement hautaine, ne cessaient de sourire avec une niaise béatitude. 
Poussé a ce degré, |’art de déguisement devient quelque chose de plus, une trans- 
formation compléte de la personnalité. [. . .] M. d’Argencourt, dans son incarnation 
de moribond-bouffe d’un Regnard exagéré par Labiche, était d’un accés aussi facile, 
aussi affable que M. de Charlus roi Lear qui se découvrait avec application devant 
le plus médiocre salueur. [. . .] je ne félicitai pas M. d’Argencourt d’offrir un spectacle 
qui semblait reculer les limites entre lesquelles peuvent se mouvoir les transforma- 
tions du corps humain. 

Alors, dans les coulisses du thé4tre ou pendant un bal costumé, on est plutét 
porté par politesse 4 exagérer la peine, presque a affirmer |’impossibilité, qu’on a 
a reconnaitre la personne travestie. Ici au contraire un instinct m’avait averti de les 
dissimuler le plus possible; je sentais qu’elles n’avaient plus rien de flatteur parce 
que Ja transformation n’était pas voulue. (III, 920-23) 


Within this single passage appear three of the devices which Proust con- 
stantly uses to add reverberations to his metaphors. 


6. Albert Feuillerat reports that Proust’s brother informed him that the idea did indeed 
come from this experience (Comment Marcel Proust a composé son roman, p. 237) 
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First, the metaphors should remind the reader of numerous other pas- 
sages, hundreds or even thousands of pages earlier. The reference to Charlus 
as King Lear throws us back almost fifty pages to an earlier comparison, 
just after an explicit reference to the theatre, which in its turn echoes ma- 
terial from Du cété de chez Swann: 


Les rues par lesquelles je passais en ce moment étaient celles, oubliées depuis si 
longtemps, que je prenais jadis avec Frangoise pour aller aux Champs-Elysées. [. . .] 
I était d’ailleurs fait de tant de passés différents qu’il m’était difficile de reconnaitre 
la cause de ma mélancolie, si elle était due 4 ces marches au-devant de Gilberte [. . .] 
a la signification de vanité philosophique que semble prendre un chemin qu’on a 
suivi mille fois [...] comme celui ot, aprés le déjeuner, je faisais des courses si 
hatives, si fiévreuses, pour regarder, toutes fraiches encore de colle, |’affiche de 
Phédre et celle du Domino noir. (III, 858-59) 


With this memory of his childhood fresh in mind, Marcel sees Charlus and 
Jupien in another carriage: “C’était [. . .] M. de Charlus convalescent d’une 
attaque d’apoplexie que j’avais ignorée[...Jet qui[...] avait plutét, 
comme en une sorte de précipité chimique, rendu visible et brillant tout le 
métal que langaient et dont étaient saturées, comme autant de geysers, les 
méches, maintenant de pur argent, de sa chevelure et de sa barbe, cependant 
qu’elle avait imposé au vieux prince déchu la majesté shakespearienne d’un 
roi Lear” (III, 859). And on the following page, another tragedy is drawn 
upon for comparison: “Car le baron vivait toujours, pensait toujours; son 
intelligence m’était pas atteinte. Et plus que n’edit fait tel chceur de So- 
phocle sur l’orgueil abaissé d’(Edipe, plus que la mort méme et toute oraison 
funébre sur la mort, le salut empressé et humble du baron 4 Mme de 
Sainte-Euverte proclamait ce qu’a de fragile et de périssable |’amour des 
grandeurs de la terre et tout |’orgueil humain” (III, 860). Thus, the casual 
reference to Charlus in his King Lear role brings to mind a train of associa- 
tions that recapitulates his entire downfall, and, with the reference to 
theatre posters, returns the reader to Marcel’s earliest years, more than 
two thousand pages back. 

Throughout the novel, as in these paragraphs, Proust mingles the meta- 
phorical with the actual so that life clarifies art as much as art clarifies life. 
Characteristic of the method are the allusions, in a context of theatrical 
metaphor, to real theatre, with the names of Regnard and Labiche, and 
possibly to drama with the Seven Ages of Man. A similar effect is obtained 
by the mixture of direct and explicit comparison with the suggestiveness of 
metaphor, in the passages about the great actor and the wings of a theatre. 
This effect resembles that of similar transpositions indicated by one of 
Proust’s French biographers, who writes: “Souvent Proust développe une 
scéne a |’aided’éléments empruntés a une autre scéne, qui n’a aucun rapport 
logique avec la premiére. Elles se trouvent simplement l’une et |’autre 
fondues dans sa conscience. C’est ainsi qu’il cite des vers de Racine tirés du 
role d’un roi, et, les détournant de leur sens naturel et les interprétant selon 
sa pensée du moment, il les applique 4 un valet ou a une cuisiniére dont il 
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parle dans son roman. Ces rapprochements du ton grave et du ton vulgaire 
dégagent des effets d’un irrésistible comique.’” Pierre-Quint returns to this 
idea later in his volume, suggesting that “souvent Proust opére en trans- 
posant, dans une page écrite en style familier, les vers solennels de la tragédie 
classique, sans d’ailleurs changer le texte original. La portée de son comique 

va cette fois plus loin: il veut nous prouver, par exemple, que la maniére 
dont Joad, grand prétre, enseigne la méfiance a la reine ne difftre pas 
profondément de celle dont une humble femme de chambre parlera a sa 
maitresse”’ (p. 292). In these passages Pierre-Quint describes a process of 
transposition found everywhere in Proust, frequently noted by his critics, 
and not restricted to comic effects. He so frequently crosses from metaphor 
to comparison, and from comparison to metaphor that vehicle and tenor are 
all but coalesced. In the coup de thédtre passage life is compared to theatre, 
and theatre to life so frequently and in such a way that life is no longer /ike 
theatre, but #s theatre, with all the theatre’s glamour and falsity, seen simul- 
taneously from the audience and from backstage. 

In the third place, Proust uses the metaphors subtly to lower the reader’s 
estimation of the characters. The references in the quoted paragraphs are 
almost never to the higher kinds of drama and theatre. The King Lear 
allusion is an obvious exception; the only other one in this part of the novel 
is to Shylock, but hardly in a way that elevates the subject of the compari- 
son: “De prés, dans la translucidité d’un visage ot, de plus loin et mal 
éclairé, je ne voyais que la jeunesse gaie[...] se tenait le visage presque 
effrayant, tout anxieux, d’un vieux Shylock attendant, tout grimé, dans la 
coulisse, le moment d’entrer en scéne, récitant déja le premier vers 4 mi- 
voix” (III, 966-67). Other references are to comedy and burlesque, or to 
Punch and Judy, or to figures in an exposition pageant, or to transformation 
scenes and fairy plays. The portrait of M. d’Argencourt breaks down in the 
following anticlimactic fashion: 


Si M. d’Argencourt venait faire cet extraordinaire “numéro” qui était certainement 
la vision la plus saisissante dans son burlesque que je garderais de lui, c’était comme 
un acteur qui rentre une derniére fois sur la scéne avant que le rideau tombe tout a 
fait au milieu des éclats de rire. [. . .] C’était trop de parler d’un acteur et, débar- 
rassé qu’il était de toute 4me consciente, c’est comme une poupée trépidante, a 
la barbe postiche de laine blanche [. . .] comme dans un guignol 4 la fois scientifique 
et philosophique [. . .] 

Des poupées, mais que, pour les identifier 4 celui qu’on avait connu, il fallait 
lire sur plusieurs plans 4 la fois [. . .] quand on avait devant soi ces vieillards fan- 
toches, car on était obligé de les regarder, en méme temps qu’avec les yeux, avec la 
mémoire. Des poupées baignant dans les couleurs immatérielles des années, des 
poupées extériorisant le Temps. (III, 923-24) 


Just before concluding this development, Proust by another metaphor again 
recalls the earliest pages (the “Overture’’) of the novel, referring to the 
“lanterne magique” of Time which makes d’Argencourt “‘aussi immatériel 


7. Léon Pierre-Quint, Marcel Proust, sa vie, son wuvre (Paris, 1928), pp. 137-38 
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que jadis Golo sur le bouton de porte de ma chambre de Combray.”’ Then 
the description ends: “Dans les éléments nouveaux qui composaient la 
figure de M. d’Argencourt et son personnage, on lisait un certain chiffre 
d’années, on reconnaissait la figure symbolique de la vie non telle qu’elle 
nous apparait, c’est-a-dire permanente, mais réelle, atmosphére si change- 
ante que le fier seigneur s’y peint en caricature, le soir, comme un marchand 
d’habits” (p. 924). Although M. d’Argencourt receives the fullest treatment, 
as the “hit” of the afternoon, others are also reduced to comedy and lower 
drama. One is the old woman who realized that “|’indéfinissable et mélanco- 
lique sourire qui avait fait son charme ne pouvait plus arriver a irradier 
jusqu’a la surface ce masque de platre que lui avait appliqué la vieillese. 
[.. .] Trouvant plus spirituel de se résigner, elle s’en servait comme d’un 
masque de théatre pour faire rire” (p. 947). Odette is brought even lower 
in the scale of comparison, since Marcel attributes to her no awareness of 
what she is doing, and even less effectiveness than the old woman: “elle 
avait l’air[...] de l’Exposition de 1878 [...] venant débiter son couplet 
dans une revue de fin d’année, mais de |’Exposition de 1878 représentée 
par une femme encore jeune” (p. 948). Proust again recalls the distant past 
of Du cété de chez Swann by adding the qualification, “Pour moi, du reste, 
elle ne semblait pas dire: ‘Je suis l’Exposition de 1878,’ mais plutét: ‘Je suis 
l’allée des Acacias de 1892’ ”’ (p. 950). Here the metaphor works in all three 
typical ways, establishing back references, mingling theatre and life, and 
referring to lower aspects of theatre. 

The same purposes are served, in the pages following the coup de thédtre 
paragraph, by three comparisons based on “fairy plays,” and their transfor- 
mation scenes. Finishing off the account of d’Argencourt, Marcel reflects, 
‘Alors la vie nous apparait comme la féerie ot: on voit d’acte en acte le 
bébé devenir adolescent, homme mir et se courber vers la tombe” (p. 926). 
Later, again in general terms, Marcel reports, ‘Mais pour d'autres, et pour 
des hommes aussi, la transformation était si complete, l’identité si impossible 
a établir [. . .] que plus méme qu’a I’art de l’acteur, c’était a celui de certains 
prodigieux mimes, dont Fregoli reste le type, que faisaient penser ces 
fabuleuses transformations” (pp. 946-47). The “transformation” here is not 
literally the same as the theatrical principle in “transformation scenes,” 
but in the context, and following ‘a number of instances where the two are 
brought together, it is all but impossible to insist on the distinction. 

The third and most important “fairy play” metaphor leads us to the 
Duchesse. Of Mme d’Arpajon Marcel points out: “Cet aspect était si 
différent de celui que je lui avais connu qu’on efit dit qu’elle était 
un étre condamné, comme un personnage de féerie, 4 apparaitre d’abord en 
jeune fille, puis en épaisse matrone, et qui reviendrait sans doute bientdt 
en vieille branlante et courbée” (p. 937). Only thirteen lines later we are 
brought to focus on a more important character, with the discerning of 
“une trace de vert-de-gris”’ in the cheeks of the Duchesse de Guermantes; 
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this parallels the earliest description of her, when the young Marcel, 
the Combray church, tried to identify the real Duchesse with the romantic 
vision he had associated with her name, and presents a parallel in the use 
of metaphor: ‘‘Tout, jusqu’a ce petit bouton qui s’enflammait au coin du 
nez, certifiait son assujettissement aux lois de la vie comme, dans une 
apothéose de théatre, un plissement de la robe de la fée, un tremblement 
de son petit doigt, dénoncent la présence matérielle d'une actrice vivante, 
la ot nous étions incertains si nous n’avions pas devant er yeux une simple 
projection lumineuse” (Du cété de chez Swann; 1, 175). This, in the first 
description of the Duchesse who, years and pages aie is to decline to 
dependence on the friendship of actresses! 


Another thread of “‘transformation scenes” and other theatre metaphors, 
clearly related to the same system, is concerned with Odette. Very near 
the end of Du cété de chez Swann (1, 421) occurs the following sequence: 


“Quant a elle [Odette], elle ne m’avait jamais vu avec Gilberte, elle ne 
savait pas mon nom, mais j’étais pour elle [...] un des personnages se- 
condaires, familiers, anonymes, aussi dénués de caractéres individuels 
qu’un ‘emploi de théatre,’ de ses promenades au bois. Certains jours ot 
je ne l’avais pas vue allée des Acacias [...]’’ Again, early in Sodome et 
Gomorrhe (11, 745), Marcel has related Odette to the theatre and a trans- 
formation scene, this time more directly, when she is seen by one of her 
guests in a “‘salle magique ou, comme grace 4 un changement a vue dans 
une féerie, elle reconnut dans ses figurantes éblouissantes [. . .] appelant 
la maitresse de maison par son petit nom, les altesses, les duchesses qu’elle- 
méme, la princesse d’Epinoy, avait grand’peine a attirer chez elle.”” The 
theatrical atmosphere attached to Odette is underlined in the same para- 
graph with literal references to her habit of taking her guests with Bergotte 
to interesting first nights, and to the really dramatic moment of the dress 
rehearsal of a play by Bergotte, the appearance of Mme de Marsantes and 
the Comtesse Molé in Bergotte’s box. 

The transformation scene metaphors underline one of the main effects 
of Proust’s use of theatrical metaphors in the coup de thédtre passage: the 

way in which they establish direct and indirect back references, from 
Charlus as King Lear back to the playbills in Du cété de chez Swann, trom 
d’Argencourt in Time’s magic lantern back to Golo on the Combray door- 
knob, from Odette as a pageant figure back to the Allée des Acacias when 
her daughter was Marcel’s childhood playmate and Odette was the socially 
undesirable wife of Swann, again from Odette as mother of a grown daughter 
back to Odette as a successful hostess, and from the Duchesse aged almost 
beyond recognition back to the Duchesse of Marcel’s earliest memories. 
All these metaphors interconnect the past and the present at the precise 
point in the novel when Marcel is deciding that the way to recapture the 
lost past is to catch it in the novel he and the reader are finishing together, 
when “en rapprochant une qualité commune a deux sensations, il dégagera 
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leur essence commune en les réunissant [...] dans une métaphore”’ (III, 
88g). The theatre metaphors at this juncture in one process pick out and 
intertwine the threads of lost time. 

This process and another are both illustrated in the remaining coup de 
thédtre metaphors, all of them based on a backstage or inside view of the 
theatre, the view which is not deceived by stage illusions, but rather looks 
on them objectively with a technician’s eye: “Une jeune femme que j’avais 
connue autrefois, maintenant blanche et tassée en petite vieille maléfique, 
semblait indiquer qu’il est nécessaire que, dans le divertissement final 
d’une piéce, les étres fussent travestis 4 ne pas les reconnaitre.’’* The make- 
up artist’s tone of this is intensified a few pages later: ‘‘A un visage linéaire- 
ment le méme il suffisait, pour qu’il semblat autre, de cheveux blancs au 
lieu de cheveux noirs ou blonds. Les costumiers de théatre savent qu’il 
sufft d’une perruque poudrée pour déguiser trés suffsamment quelqu’un 
et le rendre méconnaissable” (III, 938). Marcel reduces two views of the 
same woman to stock characters of well-made drama: “‘Ce nom était peut- 
étre la seule chose qu’il y avait de commun entre ces deux femmes, plus 
différentes (celle de ma mémoire et celle de la matinée Guermantes) qu’une 
ingénue et une douairiére de piéce de théatre’”’ (p. 939). Other characters 
are diminished to mere players of roles: “I faisait partie du nouveau cabi- 
net, dont le chef lui avait donné un portefeuille, un peu comme ces directeurs 
de théatre confient un réle a une de leurs anciennes camarades, retirée 
depuis longtemps, mais qu’ils jugent encore plus capable que les jeunes de 
tenir un role avec finesse” (p. 949). Marcel, complimenting her on her youth- 
ful appearance, thinks that “Odette efit pu jouer encore” (p. 950), and 
certain snobbish ladies ‘‘toutes ces derniéres années, avant que Mme 
Verdurin ne ftit princesse de Guermantes, avaient dit en ricanant ‘la 
duchesse de Duras,’ comme si c’edit été un rdle que Mme Verdurin eit 
tenu au théatre’” (p. 955). This awareness of theatrical life—literal and 
figurative—in the midst of social occasions is sustained in the description 
of Oriane’s unexpected arrival at a party: “C’était une plus grande féte 
pour la vieille grande dame qui donnait la soirée qu’autrefois, pour un 
directeur de théatre, que Sarah Bernhardt, qui avait vaguement promis un 
concours sur lequel on ne comptait pas, fit venue et eat, avec une complai- 
sance et une simplicité infinies, récité, au lieu du morceau promis, vingt 
autres” (p. 959). The same tendency to present the characters through a 
backstage eye is also observable in metaphors previously examined: a guest 
who “semblait s’étre ‘fait une téte,’” “merveilleusement grimée,” and 
“clous” of the affair (pp. 920-21), d’Argencourt “dans son incarnation de 
moribond-bouffe” (p. 922), d’Argencourt again in “cet extraordinaire 
‘numéro’ [. . .] dans son burlesque” (p. 923), the transformation so com- 
plete that “plus méme qu’a l’art de l’acteur, c’était a celui de certains 

8. III, 926. As a further example of Proust’s economy, it might be noted how “divertisse- 


ment final” has worked in its suggestion, as did the description (p. 923) of d’Argencourt “sur 
la scéne avant que le rideau tombe tout 4 fait.” 
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prodigieux mimes [. . .] que faisaient penser ces fabuleuses transformations” 
(p. 947), the Exposition “‘venant débiter son couplet dans une revue de fin 
d’année” (p. 948), and combining the implications of several of the fore- 
going, Bloch like “‘un vieux Shylock attendant, tout grimé, dans la coulisse, 
le moment d’entrer en scéne, récitant déja le premier vers” (p. 967). The 
majority of the theatrical metaphors in this section of the novel have this 
implication of falsity and illusion recognized from behind the scenes, or 
through knowledge of what goes on behind what the audience sees. 

The treatment of theatrical material in the coup de thédtre section is 
consistent with, and indeed arises from the way in which the same material 
is handled throughout the novel. In the whole novel Proust includes upwards 
of 270 metaphors drawn from theatre, varying from the shortest possible 
length to several of a page or more. The metaphors are found in conjunction 
with a rather astonishing amount of non-metaphorical theatrical material. 
Much of this, of course, arises naturally from the world and culture which 
Proust portrayed, and from his own tastes and interests, but it is also made 
to serve a more integrated purpose, in conjunction with the metaphors. 
In addition to almost five hundred metaphorical and direct allusions to 
theatre and drama, the plot continually involves the theatre and its people. 
Besides Rachel and Berma, two other important characters are actresses, 
the Lesbian Léa, and Odette, who played ‘Miss Sacripant,” the Lady 
in Pink, and was painted by Elstir in her costume for this character. Two 
leading characters figure as playwrights, both Bloch and Bergotte being 
shown as writers of comedies for presentation in fashionable drawing-rooms. 
Berma, and especially Berma in Phédre, is made the symbol of what is 
admirable in theatre. Berma in an absolute sense, and Rachel in a com- 
parative one are marked as admirable by their devotion to the theatre; 
as Milton Hindus points out, “‘Rachel’s reputation as an actress is more 
important to her than all the wealth and social rank offered her by her 
aristocratic lover, Saint-Loup. [. . .] It is this standard of value which [. . .] 
raises her in Proust’s pages far above the fine but vapid society women who 
fancy themselves her superior” (pp. 36-38). If Proust often uses the ad- 
mirable traits of these theatre characters to lower society by comparison, 
in his metaphors he equates society with what is inferior and shoddy in 
the theatre. 

Of the more than two hundred theatre metaphors in the great bulk of 
the novel before the coup de thédtre, over a hundred allude to popular 
drama and theatre, about sixty are “neutral,” (referring to ‘the theatre” 
or “tan actor”) and about sixty more have the classical repertoire or other 
admirable subjects as their vehicle. But more than half of the latter group 
are used only to clarify particular points by providing quick terms of 
metaphorical reference which cannot be described as elevating the char- 
acters or their society. About twenty of these same metaphors are used 
ironically, like the “transpositions” mentioned by Pierre-Quint, to show the 
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“real” world at a disadvantage. Only half a dozen are favorable in their 
terms of comparison, while two are flatly derogatory. Of the hundred-odd 
metaphors drawn from popular theatre, three quarters create the effect 
of theatrical falsity, often emphasized by a backstage view. The tendency 
of these metaphors to lower the reader’s estimate of theatre—or at least 
to expose its illusory side—is such as to attract to it even the “neutral” 
comparisons. Merely on this sequence of metaphors one might base an 
argument against those who would dismiss Proust as a snob who takes this 
dying society too seriously. By the time the final great comparison is reached, 
no reader should be tempted to suppose that Marcel is confusing his mori- 
bund mimes with the great figures of great drama. 

The largest group of metaphors comprises those which, by constant 
reference to the ‘‘inside’”’ backstage view and by emphasis on the falsity of 
stage illusion, lead most directly to the implications of the theatrical 
material in the conclusion. These are the metaphors which draw mostly 
on popular and contemporary theatre, and deal most frequently with the 
resemblances between social behavior and stage acting, or with the methods 
of producing stage splendors. The faces of girls are compared to the stage 
properties in Russian ballet, made beautiful by lighting effects (4 /’ombre 
des jeunes filles en fleurs; 1, 946), or the splendors of private houses to stage 
splendors produced ‘en dirigeant un rayon factice sur un pourpoint de 
grosse toile semé de bouchons de verre” (Sodome et Gomorrhe; II, 881). 
Almost all these comparisons are presented through the eyes of the unde- 
luded spectator who is uninvolved in the stage action. Occasionally the 
stage is ironically made to seem more real than life: “‘Je le lui fis avec une 
simplicité et une franchise dignes du théatre” (Sodome et Gomorrhe; II, 
828). Marcel, referring to an actual conversation, writes of ‘cette forme de 
véritable mise en scéne ot je l’avais poussée” (La Prisonniére; III, 359), 
and one wonders whether the Guermantes reception is a “real’’ scene, or 
a real “‘scene.” His reference to his own play-acting is only one of numerous 
instances of characters assumed to be playing roles. Through Saint-Loup, 
Marcel is enabled to see this same metaphorical relationship in reverse: 


Depuis que les acteurs n’étaient plus exclusivement pour moi, les dépositaires, en 
leur diction et leur jeu, d’une vérité artistique, ils m’intéressaient en eux-mémes [. . .] 
et ainsi, surtout grace aux renseignements que Saint-Loup me donnait sur la vie 
privée des artistes, je voyais une autre piéce, muette et expressive, se jouer sous la 
piéce parlée, laquelle d’ailleurs, quoique médiocre, m’intéressait; car j’y sentais 
germer et s’épanouir pour une heure, 4 la lumiére de la rampe, faites de |’agglu 
tinement sur le visage d’un acteur d’un autre visage de fard et de carton, sur son 
Ame personnelle des paroles d’un réle. (Le Cété de Guermantes; 11, 172) 


Life is like the stage, the stage like life, and even Marcel seems hardly able 

to tell which is which. After his massive preparation, the coup de thédtre 

is a grand climax in his life, far more than a melodramatic surprise. 
Beyond the purposes already mentioned, an even more important 
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purpose is served in the coup de thédtre passage, not merely by the content 
and accumulation of metaphors, but by the mere fact of metaphor, which 
plays an important part in the grand structure and theme of the whole 
work. The constellation of coup de thédtre metaphors follows directly after 
the series of physically small but psychologically tremendous experiences 


which, uniting past and present in a single sensation by the workings of 


involuntary memory, have defined for him the purpose of his life and work. 
Stumbling on a paving block, hearing the clink of a spoon and feeling the 
texture of a napkin, and hearing the noise of a hot-water pipe—all have 
revived within him sensations that have shown him to himself as a person 
outside of time, who must try to interpret these sensations. His purpose 
and his material have been defined for him: “Il me fallait rendre aux 
moindres signes qui m’entouraient [. . .] leur sens que l’habitude leur avait 
fait perdre pour moi. [. . .] Alors, moins éclatante sans doute que celle qui 
m’avait fait apercevoir que l’ceuvre d’art était le seul moyen de retrouver 
le Temps perdu, une nouvelle lumiére se fit en moi. Et je compris que tous 
ces matériaux de |’ceuvre littéraire, c’était ma vie passeée. [. . .] Ainsi toute 
ma vie jusqu’a ce jour aurait pu et n’aurait pas pu étre résumée sous ce 
titre: Une vocation” (III, 897-99). But he enters the drawing-room to a 
coup de théatre which “allait élever contre mon entreprise la plus grave des 
objections [.. .] par l’exemple cent fois répété de la considération la plus 
propre a me faire hésiter”’ (p. 920). 

Yet, after the experience with Bergsonian time at the reception, largely 
expressed in the theatre metaphors of this passage, Marcel has solved his 
problem. His meeting with Mlle de Saint-Loup, Gilberte’s daughter, has 
shown him how the book must be written. She has shown him how the 
innumerable threads of time may be woven into the work which he con- 
templates. In the first instance, she demonstrates the pattern of his life; 
she is the crossroads at which the paths of his life meet, where the two 
‘‘ways” ended. In the second instance, time has for a capturable moment 
stood still in her. But in addition to defining his material and showing him 
how it may be disposed, the meeting and the whole experience of the re- 
ception have provided Marcel with the impetus to execute the work. 
And, significantly, the same passage which expresses his joy in the newly 
found work also shows his recognition of the kind of metaphor necessary 
to execute it: “Que celui qui pourrait écrire un tel livre serait heureux, 
pensais-je, quel labeur devant lui! Pour en donner une idée, c’est aux arts 
les plus élevés et les plus différents qu’il faudrait emprunter des com- 
paraisons” (p. 1032). The end has become the beginning. 

What has happened to Marcel? Not a social recognition nor an intel- 
lectual perception; not even an emotional shock. What has happened 
includes all these, but is something more, a spiritual or intuitive, and 
esthetic recognition whose seed was planted in the theatrical metaphors. 
With Marcel’s new optimism has immediately come the need to resort to 
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comparisons with the arts, to comparisons which transform experience 
into esthetic or symbolic forms. Pierre-Quint has written of the coup de 
thédtre passage: “Dans la scéne finale du Temps retrouvé, ot tous les per- 
sonnages du roman tellement vieillis, tellement changés, se ‘retrouvent’ 
chez le prince de Guermantes, il ne reste presque plus rien de mobile et de 
vivant en eux: les habitudes, les tics, les locutions toutes faites, le méca- 
nisme a peu 4 peu envahi tout leur étre. La nature [. . .] ‘{les] a immobilisés 
dans le mouvement accoutumé,’ premiére forme de la mort. [. . .] Ici le 
symbole remplace la réalité”’ (p. 283). J. M. Cocking describes the general 
pattern which expresses Proust’s need to transpose “reality” in his imagi- 
nation in order to see it in terms of art: “The falling rhythm of the loss of 
childhood impressions is counterpointed by the rising rhythm of the grow- 
ing sense of vocation; the loss of imaginative spontaneity is counter- 
balanced by a gain of imaginative insight, culminating in the ‘revelation’ 
provided by involuntary memory. This final upward swing is foreshadowed 
in a recurring local pattern: imagination clashes with reality, and disin- 
tegrates; then, usually under the guidance of an artist, it reawakens in 
forms compatible with reality.’* In the coup de thédtre passage, Marcel 
himself is the artist who guides the material to its awakening, in a trans- 
formation which turns life to art. The “reality” has become a symbol, the 
materials for which have been laid down throughout the novel. Proust has 
crystallized society in a metaphor, so that Marcel may control it as living 
art. 


g. Proust (New Haven, 1956), p. 29. 
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REVIEWS 


Lexique de la langue de Villon, Par André Burger. Geneva: Droz, 1957. 

Pp. 114. 

Many commentaries have elucidated Villon’s language, but these are not 
as yet all available in one manageable instrument of interpretation. The 
best editors of Villon have been rather cursory and unimaginative about 
the difficulties with which the poet’s language, still medieval and strewn 
with obscurities peculiar to the poet, besets the general reader. Longnon- 
Foulet offer an incomplete and somewhat capricious glossary, including 
some obvious details and omitting others that would require clarification; 
at the end of his two volumes of notes, Thuasne hardly closes the gap. In 
this respect, few difficult poets have been presented in so nonchalant a 
fashion. 

An exhaustive lexicon is now supplied by Professor Burger. Compiled, 
by the author and his students, in the course of several years devoted to 
the study of Villon’s language, it bears the stamp of workmanship and 
thoroughness. A minimum of items with questionable explanations might 
be listed;! such accidents attend the best of lexicographical ventures. But 
every detail of the poet’s vocabulary is accounted for; definitions or trans- 
lations into modern French are, in the vast majority of cases, precise and 


dependable. No text that can safely be ascrived to Villon is excluded, except 


the ballads of the Yargon; on this score, a lone note of protest may be regis- 
tered: the patterns and details of language in these often neglected pieces 
should not be excluded from Villon’s canon; cross reference to them sug- 
gests interesting new analogues and extensions of meaning. 

The lexicon rests on a textual base reconsidered and strengthened by 
Professor Burger. In introductory “Notes critiques,” he follows Foulet, 
who argued the superiority of MS C, but puts the latter to fuller use, with 
more rigorous consistency, while still challenging its reliability in a few 
remaining cases. Reviving old problems, and bringing new questions to the 
fore, he contributes emendations of the Thuasne and Longnon-Foulet edi- 
tions that will need to be studied seriously. While some may eliminate but 
minor obstructions, others will significantly affect the flow of Villon’s 
poetry. For example, where we are accustomed to reading, according to 
Longnon, 


Que c’est nature femenine 
Qui tout vivement veult amer, 


MS C reads: “Qui tout unyement veult amer.”” Vivement electrifies the line, 
but with a feeling that must have often surprised readers at this point. 


1. Some have already been mentioned by Félix Lecoy in Romania, LXXVII (19<7), 
415-17, and need not be repeated 
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Unyement (‘également, sans distinction’), not lyrical but derisive, sustains 
the tone of the context, which dwells ironically on the mysteries of promis- 
cuity, and at bottom rings much more true. One might also mention, among 
many other examples, “Le Debat du cuer et du corps de Villon,” a poem 
which has not yet been made to yield all the light it could shed on the 
composition of the Testament. Its meaning depends largely on the sense of 
the last part, and it is here that Professor Burger’s proposed emendations 
present a text far more coherent than Longnon’s. 

The glossary, noteworthy for its comprehensive coverage of vocabulary 
and its carefully revised textual foundation, is also valuable as a word 
count. For each item, all occurrences are noted with faithful accuracy, as 
a trial of many samples consistently shows. This kind of statistics, which 
scholars have been applying to others, notably Corneille and Racine of late, 
can grow to be a handy instrument in the study of a poet’s habits of lan- 
guage and style. In Villon’s case, it makes very visible, as it were, an absence 
or sobriety of color: only é/anc and noir show any appreciable frequency; 
coulourez et blesmes (1 occurrence), d/ons (1), cler (1), dorez (1), morillon (1), 
vermeille or vermillon (2), vert (3), and rouge (3—rougir, 1) seem to be the 
only remaining touches of color; it is difficult to find, in addition to adjec- 
tives or verbal forms like noircir, names of things used to stress impressions 
of color, as in mouche en J/ait; in neiges d’antan, for example, the intention 
lies elsewhere. The glossary helps to document and analyze with precision 
what stands out, by contrast, as an abundance of action and motion 
imagery, and brings home the expansiveness and variety of the vocabulary 
Villon draws from sources such as gastronomy, anatomy, clothing, mock- 
chivalry, legal procedure, religious doctrine. 

But the word count as it stands could mislead the inexperienced reader 
of Villon. A word used a given number of times would not necessarily have 
the same value in all cases, not solely because of the normally expected 
variability of connotation, but particularly because of Villon’s inveterately 
allusive manner, which perpetually suggests a double or triple meaning. 
Professor Burger often reminds us of this possibility, but not in all likely 
places. In “amant martir / Du nombre des amoureux sains” (Lais, vv. 47- 
48), to take one case, sains is listed under the heading of ‘saint,’ which was 
certainly the first, surface meaning, related to “Par elle meurs”; yet there 
is surely a play on words here, intended to convey ironically—as a mockery 
of the courtly-love style of Charles d’Orléans—the idea of amoureux sains 
(safe and sound, and very much alive). The reader must be constantly 
awake to such possibilities of irony; a running commentary, more refined 
still than Thuasne’s, and not a lexicographical compilation, could alone 
underscore all of them. 

The limitations of word counting are especially apparent in the case of 
povre, a key to Villon’s poetry. Its numerous uses are exhaustively listed, 
but under two rigid headings: ‘poor’ as opposed to ‘rich,’ and ‘poor’ as 
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‘inspiring pity.’ For one thing, the tonality of a given verse does not always 
allow povre to fall distinctly into the one category rather than the other; 
both meanings can be present at once, even as in ordinary parlance. But, 
above all, this reduction of the word to two elementary meanings obscures 


the multiplicity of shades of feeling, including humility and self-deprecia- 
tion, that it expresses, and that Italo Siciliano has ably analyzed. 

A listing of cases is extremely useful in bringing out qualities of vocabu- 
lary like frequency and bulk, but not such features as the place or pressure 
of a word within the structure or flow of the work. One is reminded at a 
glance that doire is a sizable entry in Villon’s lexicon; but the entry does 
not reveal that the Testament both opens (‘Que toutes mes hontes jveus 
beues”) and closes (“Ung traict but de vin morillon”) with a draught- 
a point to be borne in mind in discussions of the composition of the poem. 
On the other hand, the concentration of all like cases into compact entries 
does illustrate Villon’s way of recasting and imitating his own modes of 
expression. The image of going on foot and on horseback, appearing in one 
of his most moving stanzas (Testament, vv. 173-74): 


I] ne s’en est a pié allé 
N’a cheval, 


produces, in a different mood (vv. 1144-45): 


A pié ne va comme une caille 
Mais sur roncin gras et reffait. 


The s’en est allé is freely and felicitously repeated, with reference to “‘le 
temps de ma jeunesse”’ as above, in “‘Allé s’en est, et je demeure”’ (v. 177) 
and “Mes jours s’en sont allez errant” (v. 217). One legatee is “tres bon 
marchant” (Lats, v. 149) and another “(Homme de bien et bon marchant”’ 
(Testament, v. 1111), in both cases by antiphrasis and with unpleasant 
innuendoes. “Lequel vault mieulx?” Villon asks merrily in “Les Contrediz 
de Franc Gontier” about city and rurai life—as between the “paillart”’ 
Villon and the “paillarde’” Margot, he asks grimly again: “Lequel vault 
mieulx?”” And so “Bourdes n’ont icy temps ne lieu” (v. 1646), “Icy n’y 
a ne ris ne jeu”’ (v. 1736), “Hommes, icy n’a point de mocquerie” (“‘L’Epi- 
taphe Villon,” v. 34). 

Many are the uses to which Professor Burger’s contribution can be put, 
in studies of Villon both linguistic and stylistic. To be more useful still, it 
might have included a glossary of proper nouns, even at the cost of stretch- 
ing the meaning of /exigue; at every step, the names of the poet’s numerous 
and often obscure legatees require prompt and clear identification, and for 
this the reader still has to use as an adjunct the third volume of Thuasne. 

An index of rimes would also have been an appropriate and welcome 
appendix. Villon’s art of riming is of capital importance, in the use he 
makes of words; it contributes to the fun, the play of irony, and the lyri- 
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cism as well as to the musicality of his verse. In Boileau fashion, one might 
say, names of persons round out many of his lines, and clinch them at the 
rime. Like their sense, often the sound of words and names draws the poet 
into a network of sustained correspondences. A major example is the 
“Ballade des dames du temps jadis.”’ Shortly before it, Villon had written 
“Et meure Paris ou Helaine” (v. 313) and it is as if, in working in the 
ballad, he was struck by the possibility of echoing and prolonging the 
harmony of -#s and —aine, in the same order; —aine remains the dominant, 
as in the keynote He/aine, blending with -#s and introducing the other 
secondary rime in -an, which yields the refrain on the “neiges d’antan.”’ 
One is reminded of Baudelaire’s ‘Harmonie du soir,”’ where in advance of 
the poem the title strikes, approximately, the rime scheme of the whole 
and announces its essential tonality. But —aine also stands out as some- 
thing of a habit with Villon. He returns to it in various /aisses, but what 
attracts attention is that he uses it especially in the ballad form, which 
particularly requires sustained riming: outside of the ballad mentioned, it 
is found, in widely varying contexts of tone, in the “Ballade pour Nostre 
Dame” (in the rime -ienne), ‘“‘Les Contrediz de Franc Gontier,’” the 
‘Ballade des femmes de Paris” (with —sennes), the “‘Ballade de bon conseil,”’ 
and the “‘Ballade contre les ennemis de la France” (with “‘Helaine” again). 
Such facts, and numerous others that would emerge from a complete ac- 
count of Villon’s riming ways, could be the starting point of fruitful techni- 
cal studies of his verse. 

But even lacking these refinements, the instrument that Professor Burger 
has put at our disposal will be invaluable. No Villon shelf, now, can do 
without it. 

The Fohns Hopkins University NaTHAN EDELMAN 


Studies in the Baroque from Montaigne to Rotrou. By Imbrie Buffum. 
(Yale Romanic Studies Second Series, IV). New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1957. Pp. 256. 


Originally used by jewelers to characterize an irregularly shaped pearl, 
and by scholastic theologians to describe a certain kind of syllogism, the 
term daroque was incorporated into the vocabulary of criticism by classi- 
cally minded eighteenth-century critics of the fine arts, who contemptu- 
ously called baroque whatever they considered irregular, exaggerated, or 
bizarre in the works of certain seventeenth-century Italian artists. During 
a large part of the nineteenth century, baroque continued to be used by 
art critics as a term of opprobrium, synonymous with excess, distortion, 
floridity, bombast, and decadence. The first notable revaluation of the 
term came from Jacob Burkhardt, who, to be sure, still found much that 
was objectionable in baroque art, but who was at the same time powerfully 
attracted to its most remarkable exponent, Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini. No 
less enamored of Bernini, Burkhardt’s successor, the Swiss art critic 
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Heinrich Wélfflin believed that baroque art was, on the whole, both highly 
appealing and grossly misjudged. In his Renaissance und Barock (1888) and 
particularly in his Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe (1915), Walfflin co- 
gently argued that the baroque was a full-fledged style with its own canon, 
and deserved to be studied on a par with the classical style of the high 
Renaissance. Classical art, he noted, is linear, planimetric, tectonic, admits 
of multiple beauty, and seeks absolute clearness, while baroque art is 
painterly, recessive, atectonic, and given to unified beauty and only rela- 
tive clearness. For all its technical brilliance, Wélfflin’s Kunstgeschichtliche 
Grundbegriffe was in no small measure deficient, for it rather artlessly 
equated classical art with the sixteenth century and baroque art with the 
seventeenth, instead of studying them as functions of a particular kind of 
sensibility operating in a particular ethos. Despite this basic weakness, 
Wolfflin’s book succeeded in giving the baroque a status it had never en- 
joyed before, and in inspiring not only students of the visual arts, but also 
musicologists and literary critics to shed new light on the artistic creations 
of the later Renaissance. The conclusions of some of these scholars were, 


it is true, sometimes erroneous. Focillon and D’Ors. for example, stripped 


the concept of any meaning within a specific historical and cultural context 
by designating it as a perennially recurring phenomenon, while Weisbach 
and Male associated it exclusively with the Counter Reformation. for- 
getting that Rembrandt, Milton, d’Aubigné, Donne and other baroque 
artists were not Catholic. Others still, like F. W. Bateson, claimed that 
some of Wolfflin’s categories could be profitably used by the critic of 
baroque literature, unmindful of the fact that these categories are generally 
valid for evaluating only works of art existing in a space continuum, and 
not literary creations, which, as Lessing demonstrated long ago, exist in 
a time continuum. For all their errors, however, the savants who have 
studied the baroque from Wélfflin on, have done much to dispel numerous 
prejudices and misconceptions bequeathed by two centuries hostilel, 
disposed towards it, and have thereby earned our gratitude and esteem. 

Until very recently the concept of a baroque period in French literature 
met with stiff opposition in French literary and academic circles. The 
hostility of its opponents, moreover, was in no w ay capricious, but was 
conditioned to a large extent by the teachings of such savants as Brunetiére. 
Lanson, and Faguet, whose unilinear approach to the history of French 
literature in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has become obsolete 
only during the last two decades. According to these scholars all the best 
literary effort in France from the time of the Pléiade to the generation of 
1660 was preeminently concerned with the development of what we call 
today French classical literature. Originating in the doctrine of imitation 
proposed in the Défense, nurtured by the reforms of Malherbe and the 
theories of Chapelain, d’Aubignac and other “legislators,” as well as by the 
rationalism of Descartes, the classical doctrine found its most sublime ex- 
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pression in writers like Racine and Boileau. There were, of course, many 
authors like Théophile, Saint-Amant, and Régnier who did not toe the line, 
but they could not be considered as anything more than extravagants, 
bizarres, grotesques, attardés, or irréguliers. The fact that irregularity, dis- 
tortion, and grotesqueness, properly proportioned and harmonized, are not 
incongruous with beauty seems not to have occurred to these scholars. Nor 
do they seem to have realized that these qualities were often coefficients of 
the authors’ We/tanschauung, and not merely indices of their feeble talent. 

Fortunately their views have been discredited of late by many prominent 
scholars and critics, among whom an increasing number of Frenchmen. 
Recent studies suggest that French literature of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries be divided into four periods: Renaissance, Mannerism, 
Baroque, and Classicism. Of these periods, the baroque lasted longest. 
Beginning during the last quarter of the sixteenth century and continuing 
till the middle of the seventeenth, it coincided with an age of turmoil and 
unrest, of intense religious fervor and crass libertinism—an age enamored 
of energy and movement, pomp and ostentation, the heroic, the sensuot:s, 
and the sublime, and at the same time of the grotesque, the macabre, the 
illusory, the irregular, and the paradoxical. These elements, combined in 
varying proportions, impart a unique flavor to the literary compositions 
of the period, let alone to the paintings, sculptures, and buildings in which 
they are also found, which sets them apart from those of the periods which 
preceded and followed it. Many of these baroque writings have been lately 
revaluated to the advantage of their authors. Recent studies have sug- 
gested that Théophile, Saint-Amant, Rotrou, Sponde, and La Ceppéde, 
among others, possessed great talent, even genius, and that their works, 
however unclassical, artistically reflect the tempo and spiritual crises of the 
baroque sensibility and age. One can only hope that future authors will 
reveal the merits of Martial de Brives, Jean de Bussiéres, Du Bois Hus, 
Etienne Durand, and other unknowns, who are equally deserving of the 
public’s esteem. 

Professor Buffum of Yale University is not a newcomer to studies in the 
baroque. In 1951 he published a probing critique of d’Aubigné’s Les 
Tragiques, in which he analyzed minutely the baroque style and psychology 
of the Protestant poet’s best known work. The author’s present book is in 
a very real sense a profession of faith in his earlier one, utilizing, as it does, 
the same method and criteria. Structurally, Mr. Buffum’s book resembles 
the demonstration of a theorem in geometry. It proposes at the outset to 
show that a baroque piece of literature subsumes a majority, though not 
necessarily all, of the following characteristics: moral purpose, that is to 
say, the dedication to an ethical, religious, or political objective rather than 
an esthetic purpose; emphasis and exaggeration; horror; incarnation (i.e. 
the expression of abstract ideas in concrete, sensuous images); theatricality 
and illusion; contrast and surprise; movement and metamorphosis; organic 
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unity and the acceptance of life—a notion akin to Wélfflin’s multiple unity 
vs. unified unity, and according to which a baroque composition, for all the 
extraneous details and digressions that testify to its author’s zest for dif- 
ferent aspects of the creation, comprises a central theme, that does not 
escape the patient and discerning reader. Having established his premises, 
the author focuses his attention on six representative writers of the baroque 
age (whose limits he sets at 1570 and 1650), and in a series of lucid, pene- 
trating, and often brilliant analyses, accompanied by numerous textual 
citations, discloses how the aforementioned categories are manifested in 
various of their works. With no small relish he analyzes first a number of 
Montaigne’s essays, devoting considerable space to a demonstration of 
organic unity in the digressive De /a vanité. Then, having shown his critical 
method and apparatus in action, he repeats the initial demonstration in 
the remaining chapters, investigating the Introduction a la vie dévote; se- 
lected Théorémes of La Ceppéde; three poems of Saint-Amant, Le Melon, 
La Solitude, and Le Contemplateur; three early plays of Corneille, L’I//usion 
comique, Clitandre, and Mélite, which, as it turns out, were anything but 
classical before the aging dramatist pruned them of their sensuous, con- 
crete, and picturesque imagery, irregularities, improprieties, and physical 
violence; and finally Rotrou’s drama of martyrdom, Le Véritable Saint 
Genest. Like Wylie Sypher, Professor Buffum is convinced that there are 
correspondences between baroque painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
literature. By way of illustration he often intersperses among his remarks 
on hyperbole, »syndeton, antithesis, and the like, fascinating and percep- 
tive comments on Corneille’s taste for illusion in the I//usion comique as 
compared with Bernini’s in the Scala Regia, or Pozzo’s in the ceiling of 
Sant’ Ignazio; or on Montaigne’s fondness for theatricality as compared 
with Caravaggio’s in “The Calling of Saint Peter”; or again on La Ceppéde’s 
proclivity for the chiaroscuro as compared with Rembrandt’s or Georges 
de La Tour’s, to mention only a few. It is to his credit, moreover, that he 
rarely—and then only discreetly—avails himself of Wélfflin’s categories to 
explain these analogies, deeming it sufficient to describe them as products 
of the same kind of sensibility. He is also to be commended for having 
studied the baroque style as a function of that singular cast of sensibility 
which emerged in spiritually divided, Post-Tridentine Europe, and for 
having insisted that the latter was the appanage of Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike. So much for Professor Buffum’s merits. 

His shortcomings are of different kinds. To begin with, his book is too 
mechanically organized. After reading the first chapter, the reader knows 
just about what to expect in the others, which is possibly what Professor 
Buffum desired, but which at the same time makes for a certain monotony. 
Then too, it is repetitious. Either because Professor Buffum does not trust 
the reader’s memory, or because he deems it the best way to convince, or 
because he originally did not intend to put his individual essays between 
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the same cover, he often repeats in one chapter the observations and quo- 
tations he has already included in another. Much the same criticism can 
be made of the manner in which he taxes the reader’s patience by referring 
endlessly to the same paintings, statues, fountains, engravings and churches 
of various baroque masters. Furthermore, he uses d’Aubigné’s poetry too 
frequently as corroborating evidence, instead of strengthening his position 
by utilizing pertinent citations from a variety of French baroque poets. 
Professor Buffum also falls into wordiness. Long after he has explained a 
point convincingly, he often continues to discuss it. This is particularly 
true of the chapter on Corneille, which could have been cut down to half 
its size. On one occasion Professor Buffum is at cross-purposes with him- 
self when, after designating repeatedly the baroque elements in various 
essays of Montaigne’s early and middle periods, he suddenly remarks that 
“If we agree with the view that mannerism is characterized by angotsse 
and a tormented striving for the superhuman|. . .], the Montaigne of the 
early essays and the Apologie may be regarded as mannerist” (p. 57). 
His confusion possibly results from a failure to realize that both the man- 
nerist and baroque styles, of necessity, share many of the same rhetorical 
devices—there are, after all, only a fixed number of avenues of expression 
available to writers of all periods—but that each style, motivated by a 
different kind of sensibility, utilizes them to further its own ends; the 
mannerist, inherent in Montaigne’s first two recuei/s, to give rise to an 
overall feeling of uncertainty, anguish, or unresolved tension, and the 
baroque, found in the later essays, to produce a feeling of resolution and 
fulfillment. It is hoped that Professor Buffum will clear up this anomaly 
at some later date. My final criticism regards the author’s failure tp round 
out his study by indicating the extent to which the baroque made head- 
way in the genres other than those he discusses, and what effect it had, if 
any, on préciosité, which he mentions only in passing, and on the burlesque, 
to which he does not refer at all. The reader would have indeed been most 
grateful to him for his comments on such works as Saint-Amant’s Moyse 
sauvé, Mile de Scudéry’s Clélie or Le Grand Cyrus, d’Urfé’s Astrée, Cyrano’s 
Voyage dans la lune, the poetry of Voiture, and Scarron’s Virgie travesti. 
When all is said and done, however, one must acknowledge that this book 
is significant and informative, and goes a long way towards clarifying a 
unique and intriguing period of French literary history. 

Rutgers University (Newark Division) Leonarp J. Wanc 


An Age of Fiction: The French Novel from Gide to Camus. By Germaine 
Brée and Margaret Guiton. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1957. Pp. 242. 

This extremely lucid, brilliant, and provocative little book brings us a 
long stride nearer the point where writing the history of French fiction, 
1g0O-1950, may finally be undertaken. It supplements, of course with some 
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overlapping, the work of Professor Peyre: where he, with more space at 
his disposal, concentrates upon revealing the extent and amazing variety 
of the achievement, Professor Brée and Mrs. Guiton, with less space than 
their work merits, focus more upon its essential quality and nature. 

Their book will meet with more adverse criticism than his, for they invite 
disagreement by invading the realm of essence and taking a firm stand as 
to values. With Professor Peyre, whose work is at base descriptive and who 
disarms us by discounting in advance his own judgments as “personal and 
impressionistic,” one is disposed to make peace without delay; with Pro- 
fessor Brée and Mrs. Guiton, however much one may admire the detail of 
their work, the reviewer—a specialist himself and committed to his own 
views of quality and nature—-is doomed to disagree. And it is because we 
needed this kind of disagreement, or rather the sharp revelation of the 
points on which disagreement pivots, that we had to have their book before 
the history itself could be attempted. 

More clearly than anyone else to date, the authors have perceived that 
the dates 1913-1948 enclose a period, and that the period came to a definite 
end by the turn of the half-century. Even if one be far less impressed than 
they with the homogeneity of what the years in question produced—or if, 
like the reviewer, one is more at home with the notion that there were 
really two adjacent periods—one must agree that something important 
finished with the fine Indian summer of fiction which came in 1945-1948. 
The radical difference in the themes of the fiction which has appeared since 
then, and the current revival of interest in technique—which seems to 
imply a fresh view of relations between the individual and the phenomena 
which surround him—confirm their view. (Twenty-five years after its pub- 
lication one discovers that to teach a novel like La Condition humaine one 
must not only explain a series of political events which the new reader finds 
as exotic as the pyramids, but also attitudes and modes of feeling which 
the young find equally unreal). 

But have the authors properly defined the nature of the “age” they per- 
ceive so clearly? And was this space of time so much an age of the novel 
triumphant as one in which practitioners of fiction lost confidence in their 
art? 

To answer the second question first—certainly we must hesitate over the 
feebleness of the commitment of several of the more prominent figures. 
Malraux wrote all his novels in a decade and then gave over; Bernanos was 
occupied by fiction hardly longer; Céline managed to finish only two serious 
novels; Sartre abandoned his famous Tetralogy; Camus’s trickle of finished 
work can hardly be called abundant. Of the first rank of performers, Giono 
alone seems to have found the genre sufficient to handle what he has to 
say. And, concurrently, what seems to be a widespread lack of confidence 


in the form stands revealed in another way—in the apparently contagious 
habit of writing in doublets, i.e. of turning out a book of fiction and a book 
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of discursive essay or essays on the same themes. Malraux rewrites La Con- 
dition humaine in his art books: Bernanos scotches the liberal middle 
class in his polemic essays and in his novels alike: Sartre puts La Nausée 
beside L’Etre et Je néant, as Camus puts L’Etranger beside Le Mythe de 
Sisyphe. This may be less the sign of an apotheosis than of its opposite. 
Very possibly what happened in these years was that the novel lost its 
charm for the novelist. 

And was this span between the early Proust and the late Camus one 
historical unit so far as fiction is concerned, or was it two “ages,”’ one 
following directly upon another? Without venturing to propose a definite 
answer to such a problem it may be good at least to state the other Ppossi- 
bility. Impressive differences seem to separate the novelists who reached 
their maturity in the twenties from those who came later. The “great 
masters” are less the forerunners than the end of something; what defines 
them is their ability not only to contemplate their bodies and souls without 
disgust—this would define only the Great Narcissi—but to accept and 
abide the world as a datum. Not merely Proust and Gide, but the genera- 
tion of novelists who followed them, including Duhamel, Romains. and 
Martin du Gard, find the world something to which one must adjust, with 
which one must make a private, if not a public, peace. Whereas Céline and 
Bernanos and Malraux rather want to spew it out of their mouths. The 
difference would seem to be more than mildly radical. One might almost 
talk of an age of Acceptance, in this respect, as opposed to an age of Revolt. 

Actually, it seems to one reader at least that the particular criteria upon 
which Professor Brée and Mrs. Guiton build their work operate to magnify 
the writers of the latter “age” at the expense of those of the earlier one. 
There is of course a sense in which any novel reflects “an image of Man,” 
as the authors say it must; it is also true in a sense that each novel “reflects 
a world.” Few theories of fiction do not include the notion that. implicitly, 
a novel is a metaphysics. But the authors are giving us an account of 
French fiction from Proust and Gide to Sartre and Camus. The work of 
the former pair can of course be made to yield up an implicit metaphysics; 
but the work of the latter is metaphysical more than it is anything else; 
its self-conscious intention is to present an image of man and a judgment 
of the world. To put such emphasis on the metaphysical aspect of fiction 
Creates a perspective in which Proust and Gide, who are metaphysicians 
but are also many other things besides, tend to be deprived of several 
cubits of their stature, whereas Sartre. Camus, and Malraux are likely to 
suffer little and actually to loom far too large. I yield to few in the desire 
to maintain Malraux’s stature—but within certain limits. 


The standards the authors use. however, being derived especially from 
the study of the later writers and works, are excellent for defining the 
nature of what people like Malraux, Sartre and Camus have done. This 
is a beautiful illustration of the fact that every development in literature 
produces, albeit belatedly, the kind of criticism appropriate to it. Yet this 
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advantage does not offset the necessary logical consequence that such 
criteria are not so aptly applicable to other work. 

Whatever the other merits or demerits of these guiding ideas, however, 
they permit the construction of a number of neat categories which in turn 
form the plan of the book. After an inevitable chapter on ‘““The Masters’’— 
which contrives to dispose of Gide and Proust without being dull and is 
thus no small accomplishment—we have one called “Brave New World,’ 
devoted to the writers who, like Romains, Martin du Gard, and Duhamel, 
made their cyclical fictions an examination of the historical world in which 
the writers found themselves; next, “Private World,” on Green, Bosco, 
Giono, Mauriac and Bernanos, all of whom are alleged to have created 
“worlds of their own” more or less remote from the one we live in; then, 
“Escapes and Escapades,” in which we: meet Cocteau, the Surrealists, 
Giraudoux, Céline, and Queneau; after which, “Return to Man,” featuring 
Saint-Exupéry, Malraux, Sartre and Camus; and an epilogue on the new 
novelists of ... two years azo. In other words, we evaluate the worlds and 
make our choice among the various metaphysics. There is no doubt that 
for Professor Brée and Mrs. Guiton, after Gide and Proust the mantle of 
true greatness falls on the writers who have “returned to man’’: the con- 
clusion was entirely implicit in the premises. 

To determine the difference between creating a ‘Private World,’’ and 
an “‘Escape,”’ is, to say the least, a nicer discrimination than one may feel 
capable of making. This is especially true if one is not convinced that a 
novel about someone who wants an escape is necessarily itself escapist. 
Jéréme Bardini is obviously running away from something, but Giraudoux 
contrives, even so, to bring himself, us, and his hero face to face with the 
grim reality of infantile poverty with an effectiveness which Céline himself 
has never managed. And if Bardamu is forever on the run through his 
darkness, his creator does not necessarily run beside him. As a matter of 
fact, the homme-traqué novel is less a novel of escape than a novel of failure 
to escape. The categories which the authors set up function only by doing 
violence here and there to the novelists who are sometimes a bit arbitrarily 
fitted into them. To make /’oyage au bout de la nuit into a novel of escape 
requires almost a misreading of Bardamu’s story. And I wonder in fact if 
the authors have not misread it. Certainly they miss the point of the 
“galley slave’? incident, which they dismiss as “rather improbable.” 
Bardamu has, actually, just been very ill and when he leaves Africa to cross 
the Atlantic on the galleon he is still crazed by his fever; distances contract 
and lengthen, things change their shape, meanings jumble in his mind. And 
if the reader misses the recurrences of the hero’s insanity, then he is bound 
not to appreciate the full irony of the book—and will not put Céline in 
the category to which his discontinuous vision and his discontinuous style 
both point, that is in the category of the poets of revolt, along with Malraux, 
Bernanos, Camus and... Ezra Pound. 


I have no less difficulty in seeing Mauriac as the creator of a “Private 
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World.” His world seems, on the contrary, extremely public and even socio- 
logically verifiable. The sociology of his Girondin milieu would seem at 
least as accessible as that of the novels of Aragon. (I would not deny that 
the atmosphere is different, but this is very largely a matter of different 
techniques). Mauriac himself has suggested (in his ‘“Bloc-Notes” of La 
Table Ronde) that his novels really constitute one immense roman-fleuve. 
Much can be adduced in favor of this notion; the unvarying scene, the close 
similarity if not blood relationship of the people, the constant recurrence 
of themes, and so forth. One need not follow him all the way in this for it 
still to be clear that there would be quite as sufficient reason to place him 
among the “Brave New World” group of cycle-novelists as among the 
forgers of private universes. 

But these reservations bear more upon the guiding ideas of the book 
than on the contents of the individual chapters. Obedient to the rule that 
one writes best of the subjects to which one is most attached, the chapters 
on Proust, Gide, Malraux, Camus and Sartre are outstanding. The authors 
have also done us the service—which Professor Peyre omitted doing—of 
treating Bernanos and Céline. They will pardon a partisan of the last two 
named, however, for wishing that his heroes had had even a more promi- 
nent position in the book. So long as we approach the history of the novel 
with the notion that the great novelist is he whose shelf of novels is impres- 
sively long, certainly Céline and Bernanos must be subordinated to other 
names. But if, on the other hand, one approaches the whole problem with 
the notion that the important thing is the individual novel, and that the 
impact of a particular book on its public can establish it among the out- 
standing literary works of a particular time, then of course they begin to 
gain stature. It would be hard to deny that Sous /e soleil de Satan and 
Voyage au bout de la nuit stand beside La Condition humaine and possibly 
L’Etranger among the books of the second quarter century which truly 
arrested their readers’ attention. But however one may wish that Bernanos 
and Céline had had longer scrutiny than Professor Brée and Mrs. Guiton 
have given them, it is even so gratifying to note their inclusion. So is it 
to find Aragon, Bosco, Queneau, and several others. The rapid descent of 
Julien Green, who seems to be losing ground every year, may not be en- 
tirely justified if one grants him the marks one should for his complete 
mastery of fictional techniques. But, on the whole, the question of the 
techniques which flourished in the period is still to be treated. 

The studies are rapid but thorough, deep, and full of flashes of true per- 
ception. It is hard to see how we could have got on for so long without 
them. 

Harvard University W. M. Froxock 
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La Littérature européenne et le moyen age latin. Par Ernst Robert Curtius. Traduit 
de l’allemand par Jean Bréjoux. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1956. 
Pp. xix + 738. This French edition of Curtius’ now famous Europdische Literatur 
und lateinisches Mittelalter is made from the second German edition. It reads very 
well and would probably be a better choice for many readers than the German or 
English versions. (It is also much cheaper.) Comparison with the first edition shows 
that changes are slight. The chapters and excursus are those of the first edition 
and the changes are confined, so far as I was able to determine, to the minor cor- 
rections mentioned by the author in the preface and the addition of footnotes 
referring ‘to works and comments which have been published since 1948. 

The plan and purpose of Curtius’ work must by now be familiar to all students 
of the Middle Ages and to many laymen. His book is primarily concerned with 
making a valid connection between the processes of literary study and rhetorical 
education in classical antiquity and the literature written in Latin in the Middle 
Ages. The importance of his work for the study of vernacular literature is too 
obvious to need stressing but he expressly disclaims any intention of discussing 
vernacular literature where it does not have clear connections with his main thesis. 
Thus the majority of his examples are drawn from works in medieval Latin. 

The book is arranged by topics. It is not a book which one must read through 
in order to grasp the author’s purpose. But there is a thread of connection between 
the various chapters and it is an important one—the vast significance of the study 
of rhetoric, ancient and medieval, for the understanding of medieval literature. 
The very chapter headings show that the material is approached from a rhetorical 
point of view, for they are, to a large extent, subjects which can be treated as 
topui—tle paysage idéal, les Muses, etc. Only one author’s name appears as a chapter 
heading—that of Dante—and a study of the chapter makes it quite clear why it 
was written. Dante is regarded, not unnaturally, as a figure in whom many of the 
characteristics of the Latin Middle Ages unite, and Curtius’ purpose in the chapter 
is to show those aspects of the work of Dante which accord with his general method 

the selection of exemplary types, the use of persons, even contemporaries, to 
illustrate types, the use of number symbolism. 

In the great majority of the chapters and excursus, Curtius is concerned to show 
how a particular theme or ¢opos can be found in numerous works of literature and 
in works on the fringe of literature from classical antiquity to the high Middle 
Ages—the excursus ‘‘Le Plaisant et le sérieux”’ is an excellent example. Inevitably, 
little evidence is adduced from periods later than the twelfth century, since medi- 
eval Latin literature had by then lost its preeminence and creative drive. This 
limitation means that there is a great deal of material from the Carolingian period, 
and the role of the Carolingian writers in transmitting and reviving subjects and 
topoi later used and amplified in the vernaculars becomes very clear. 

Curtius’ work has attained the status of a classic with greater speed than almost 
any other book on medieval literature. The basic tenet, that the rhetorical topos 
is the starting point of much that once passed as original composition, has been 
very widely accepted. The reader who has been trained to see medieval literature 
through Curtian eyes is astonished to read, in works written not very long ago, 
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explanations of passages and often extravagant praise of works based upon the 
assumption that the author was writing “original” material, whereas, in fact, he 
was performing variations upon a well-worn theme. Curtius’ viewpoint is salu- 
tary, learned, and brilliantly expressed. His work shows medieval literature in a 
new and much more accurately conceived relation to classical antiquity. In par- 
ticular, he strikes out by implication much of the critical “influence” literature 
which attempts to ascribe to one poet or philosopher certain aspects of, say, lyric 
poetry and substitutes the more likely and satisfying thesis of a cultural influence 
compounded of many authors and within an educational tradition. The wealth 
of scholarly material clearly stemming from Curtius’ work is sure proof of its 
effectiveness. In this tenth year since the first edition appeared, it may be per- 
missible to enter a few caveats. 

Curtius himself undoubtedly realized the limitations of his “‘topos’’ approach. 
He knew perfectly well that the paysage de printemps may be a recognizable literary 
figure and yet be capable of infinite variation in skilled hands. He was concerned 
to show the existence of the figure over a long period of time, as a conventional 
form, thus off-setting the numerous critical studies which have claimed a high 
degree of originality, not only of language but even of conception, for natural 
description in the medieval lyric and have sought to show the direct influence of 
particular authors. It is altogether right that the paysage de printemps should be 
shown to be a ¢opos. But we should not stop at that point. The use made of the 
topos differs enormously from one author to another, a fact of which Curtius was, 
of course, fully aware. In some authors, for example many of the lesser troubadours 
and Minnesdanger, the landscape is a mere introduction, a tag, with little integration 
with the main subject matter. But one need only glance at the works of, say, 
Bernhart de Ventador or Walther von der Vogelweide to realize how deftly the 
topos can be used and how it can be the very stuff from which a whole poem is 
woven. The same is true, although in quite different fashion, in the Latin poem 
Phyllis et Flora. Clear though this principle should be, it is obvious from much 
critical production since Curtius that many writers think it sufficient to show that 
a topos is present and that a work shows “rhetorical influence.”’ As so often hap- 
pens, the impact of a great book may be unfortunate in appearing to put an end 
to constructive thinking on a particular topic. Curtius’ approach establishes an 
admirable continuity between ancient and medieval cultural backgrounds. It must 
be used as a basis for further study—for example, how is the paysage idéal used 
in the love-grotto in Tristan and Isolde or in the joie de la court episode in Erec 
and what is the connection with the earthly paradise and the love-spring of the 
Song of Songs. 

It may also be of service to discuss two completely different aspects of Curtius’ 
“connection with classical antiquity” theme—his excursus on the humility formula 
and his attack on Ehrismann’s Tugendsystem. The latter attack had already begun 
with Curtius’ own article in Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift in 1943 and consisted of 
an assault on Ehrismann’s use of the De officiis of Cicero as a basis of the triple 
division of the virtues—the summum bonum, the honestum and the utile—and upon 
his use of a distinction between moralis philosophia and moralis theologia. Curtius 
further, quite justifiably, casts doubt upon the influence of the obscure compiler 
of a poem on moral virtues Wernher von Elmendorf. I myself do not believe that 
a Tugendsystem in the, sense in which Ehrismann uses the term, ever existed or 
that such a “basis” for moral virtues in courtly literature was ever used. But 
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Eduard Neumann in his essay “Der Streit um das ritterliche Tugendsystem,” 
mentioned in the footnotes to this edition, which appeared in the Festschrift fir 
Karl Helm, has demonstrated clearly that Curtius’ criticism, while justified in 
general, is unfair and even inaccurate in detail. Curtius has a tendency to attack 
hard in support of a thesis which he holds dear. 

Curtius is probably also right in believing that it is improper to trace back to 
St. Paul the humility and devotional formulae which begin so many medieval 
poems. His belief that its origins lie “dans le maniérisme de la fin de l’antiquité et 
non dans la Bible” may well be correct. But this applies only to the formula, not 
the way in which it was used. For many poets the topos becomes filled with mean- 
ing and is highly important for the study of the poem. Further, the words are 
profoundly influenced by Christian concepts of humility. 

The next step after Curtius should be the study of the use of topoi in the Latin 
and vernacular authors, and, in a broader sense, the use of the techniques of imagery 
and description. Little is to be gained by mere studies of the use of rhetorical 
devices or the listing of topoi in a particular author. We must now proceed to the 
study of medieval style and its relation to subject matter, where there is a great 
deal to be done. For this task Curtius’ book is indispensable. (W. T. H. Jackson, 
Columbia University) 


Wales and the Arthurian Legend. By Roger Sherman Loomis. Cardiff: University 
of Wales Press, 1956. Pp. ix + 232. Professor Loomis has collected nine articles 
already published (1932-1947) on the Irish, Welsh, or Breton sources underlying 
Arthurian motifs and one new study on survivals of the Welsh Bran story in the 
French romance Sone de Nausay. It is a useful volume and of importance both 
to Arthurians and to other medievalists. 

The author trusts “that a consistent interpretation of the complex phenomena 
of Arthurian tradition, a unifying theory of the origins and development of the 
Matter of Britain will emerge from these scattered papers.” In general, such inter 
pretation and theory do emerge. In particular, the last chapter—whic.. itemizes 
eleven indications of the existence of a cycle of romantic stories about Arthur pre- 
dating Geoffrey of Monmouth—serves as a convincing and most necessary correc- 
tive to J. S. P. Tatlock’s posthumous publication, The Legendary History of Britain 
(1950). 

Readers may wish that Professor Loomis would spend even more time than he 
already has on explaining his theory of the influence of Celtic motifs upon French 
romance. At the moment, Arthurians seem to have reduced their debates to a mere 
question as to whether Geoffrey of Monmouth and Chrétien de Troyes derived 
their materials from Celtic sources or from their own imagination. But the origin 
and development of Arthurian tradition seem, at least to the present reviewer, to 
reflect a larger and more embracing movement in medieval literature, namely the 
growth of what might be called the Celtic Vogue. An early impact of Celtic imagi- 
nation upon other literature may be seen in the reception of saints’ legends such 
as the vision of Fursa which Bede recorded in England. This vogue seems to have 
reached its height among the writers of the twelfth century, as exemplified in 
England by the translation of the Voyage of St. Brendan into Anglo-Norman or in 
Germany by the translation of the Vision of St. Tundal into Latin. (For a recent 
discovery of the further influence of Irish religious literature, see W. W. Heist, 
The Fifteen Signs Before Doomsday (1952)). 
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Secular narratives also seem to have made a strong appeal, but mainly upon 
adapters and imitators. Perhaps the clearest sign of their influence is to be found 
in the spread of the Celtic phantasmagoric style. It emboldens Geotfrey of Mon- 
mouth’s narrative to the limits permissible in a pseudo-history, and it diverts the 
traditional narrative logic of the French chanson de geste towards the wild and often 
unexplained and unmotivated fantasies of Chrétien’s romans d’aventure. This in- 
fluence can be traced more distinctly in style than in content, just as in a later era 
something of the influence of the Scottish Gaelic survivals of the Irish Finn cycle, 
albeit distorted by James Macpherson, can be discerned in the ‘‘Ossianic” style 
adopted by European writers. 

Professor Loomis’s arguments deal with content rather than style, however, 
and at times tend to become over-insistent, as for instance when he posits the 
following lineal descent: ‘‘King Pellam’s spear is unquestionably the bleeding spear 
of the Grail castle, and since Pisear’s spear was certainly the lightning spear of 
Lugh, [. . .] the spear so frequently seen in the Grail castle [. . .| was originally the 
spear of Lugh” (pp. 29-30). Part of the difficulty lies in the words is and was. 
So long as the Irish tell stories of Lugh (who was undeniably once worshipped as 
a god by the Celts), we may speak of an unbroken identity, even when they no 
longer believe in his divinity. But when a French author attributes the motifs 
associated with Lugh to a fictitious character in a narrative intended for a French 
audience, the borrowed motifs are severed from their cultural origin, even if adum- 
brated by it, and become new fictions. 

Furthermore, caution is required in treatments of parallel developments. Morgain 
la Fée (Chap. VIII) may derive something from the Welsh Modron and the earlier 
Matrona and something from the Irish Morrigain and Macha; but the motifs 
attributed to Morgain may earlier have been drawn by story-tellers from the uni- 
versal stock of folktale and attached artificially to Modron and to Morrigain at a 
time when these supernatural beings had lost their religious meaning and had 
become mere narrative decorations. And we must also be suspicious of any attempt 
to fill in information retroactively about the identity of an early and obscure Welsh 
warrior such as Llwch Lleawe in the Preiddeu Annwn by tracing back from motifs 
attached to the French Lancelot of the Lake (p. 163) or of Gweir from Gohars 
(p. 172). 

These comments are not intended as derogatory criticism of Professor Loomis’s 
impressive contribution but are merely a request for further guidance addressed 
to a pioneer who in his zeal may sometimes outstrip the plodding settler.' (CHaRrLes 
W. Dunn, New York University) 


Chrétien de Troyes: Le Roman de Perceval, ou le Conte du Graal. Publié par William 
Roach. (Textes Littéraires Francais). Genéve: Droz; Lille: Giard, 1g50. Pp. xiv + 


1. The following minor comments may be added. On p. 161, n. 555 read ». 422 for n. 12; 
on p. 164 for lenated read Jlenited. To p. 21, n. § add A. Carmichael, Carmina 
Gadelica, I (Edinburgh, 1928), pp. 162-163. P. 27, n. 16: the stone at Tara is definitely not 
a seat; cf. T. P. Cross, Motif-Index of Early Irish Literature (Bloomington, 1952), H 171.5*; 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Conquest of Ireland, Bk. 1, ch. xxxvii (the lech afar at St. David’s). 
To p. 51, n. 45 add the relevant and important note in Canu Anceirin, ed. | for Williams (Cardiff, 
1938), p. 356, n. 1291. To p. 117, n. $5 add the useful entries “Macha” and “Morrigan” in 
Contrib. to a Dict. of the Irish Lang., vol. M (Dublin, 1939). P. 149, n. 105: J. Vendryes in 
Etudes Celtiques, V1, 239, argues that Mananndn and Manawydan are not identical. To 
p- 186, item 5, add that F. M. Powicke, The Life of Ailred of Rievaulx (London, 1950), p. 
Ixxxviii, supports the argument. 
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313. Professor Roach has interrupted his labors on the Continuations of Chrétien 
de Troyes’ Perceval long enough to produce this careful and useful small edition 
of the Perceval itself, according to MS T (B.N., f. fr. 12576). It is intended chiefly 
for students. Since Hilka’s edition of 1932 is difficult to obtain and to use, the 
present easily accessible, well printed, and modestly priced volume will be most 
welcome. It also presents certain distinct advantages over its bulkier and more 
complete predecessor. It is good, for one thing, to be able to read the text without 
the cumbersome Germanic punctuation of Hilka. And, as Professor Roach notes, 
the orthography of the MS he has chosen to reproduce is that of a sort of thirteenth- 
century French koiné, rather lightly tinted with a Picard coloring, which probably 
provides a better introduction to the language of early French literature than does 
the relatively less common champenois forms of MS B.N. f. fr. 794, which Foerster 
and Hilka used as the base MS in their editions of Chrétien’s works. 

The present edition gives us the text of MS T from the beginning of the romance 
up to the point where Volume I of Roach’s edition of the Continuations picks up 
the text in the same MS. The editorial work is executed in a meticulous and irre- 
proachable manner. The emendations are judicious, and the rejected readings are 
noted at the bottom of the page. Where the reason for the emendations is not im- 
mediately evident, an explanatory note clarifies the matter concisely and con- 
vincingly. Where points of usage or syntax may seem doubtful, reference is made 
to examples drawn from other texts and, where appropriate, to the authoritative 
works on syntax by Lucien Foulet, Tobler, and Lerch. The editor’s thorough 
mastery of the medieval French language and of editorial technique make it very 
difficult to differ with him, even tentatively. 

One occasion where the reading of T seems of doubtful authenticity, however, 
comes immediately after Perceval has seen the Grail Procession, and has failed 
to ask the fateful question because of his implicit obedience to the “preudome 
sage”’’s injunction not to “trop parler.” Speaking for himself, Chrétien then says 
that he fears that harm may befall Perceval because of his silence, for he has heard 
that one may be too silent, just as one may be too talkative. Then he concludes, 
speaking of Perceval: Ou biens 'en viegne ou mals I’en chiee, / Ne sai le quel, rien 
n’en demande (3252-53). According to Hilka, only MSS T and R read Ne sai le 
quel. It is hard to imagine Chrétien’s pretending ignorance as to the outcome of 
his own story, particularly when he claims to have found it in the famous “‘livre”’ 
given to him by Philippe d’Alsace. Here the reading of 4 (B.N. f. fr. 794), Ne dor 
anquiert ne ne demande, or some variant thereof, seems much more plausible. 
Hilka’s varia Jectio shows considerable confusion among the scribes in this passage. 
MS C (Clermont-Ferrand, Bibl. de la Ville, 248) perhaps comes closest to the origi- 
nal reading: Rien n’enquiert ne ne demande. The line is lacking a syllable, but if 
emended to Rien n’en enquiert ne ne demande, it gives a perfectly acceptable read 
ing, and one which would have produced more occasion than necessary, with its 
en’s and ne’s, for the scribal confusion found in the variants. 

A very few picayune emendations on editorial grounds might be suggested: 
in ]. 1675, it would have been preferable to write ja mais in two words rather 


than in one, since the meaning is clearly “never again’; in ll. 3252 and 6810 we 


have en chiee and enchiee respectively—either spelling seems acceptable—but there 
is no apparent ground for making a distinction between the two cases. 
The text is here presented with a minimum of accompaniment. A very brief 
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Introduction merely lists the MSS, explains the principles observed in editing the 
text, and lists six of the latest and best studies on Chrétien and the Grail, without 
any comment. To read those six works, however, is a considerable task, and no 
doubt many a student would appreciate a concise statement on the varying inter- 
pretations of the text and on the problems it presents, with a brief account of the 
editor’s opinion about their solution. The explanatory notes on the text are also 
perhaps too exclusively concerned with probk ns of syntax and textual criticism, 
and the student might well wish for a little guidance in the understanding of the 
text as a literary work. 

Professor Roach has very wisely kept the numbering of Hilsa’s edition for his 
own text. Where his text lacks lines that are in Hilka’s edition, the numbering 
shows exactly where the lacuna is, and when his text has lines which are lacking 
in Hilka’s they are indicated by small letters in the right margin that do not disturb 
the numerical sequence. The left margin also shows the numbering of Potvin’s 
edition. Accordingly, as the Introduction points out, the hundreds of studies 
already published on the Perceval can still be followed with this text in hand, and 
the Foerster-Breuer glossary can also still be used. One can only wish that Mario 
Roques had done the same in his recent edition of Erec et Enide. 

The possibility of using the Foerster-Breuer Worterbuch with its line-references 
to the forms found in Hilka’s text does not, however, justify the omission of any 
glossary whatsoever from the present edition. The student may not always have 
the Warterbuch at hand, and, despite brave statements in Graduate School cata- 
logues, his German may be something less than perfect. But in any case we cannot 
reasonably expect a non-specialist in Old French to know that he should look for 
chaines (\l. 106, 3087) under chasnes in the Worterbuch for the first case, and under 
chienes for the second, or for dojon (207) under bozon, roorte (612) under reorte, 
trepe (1255) under tripe, feutre (1442) under fautre, censil (1601) under chainsil, 
boriax (1532) under dorrel, vals (3090) under [voldre], etc. 

One readily agrees with Professor Roach that it is legitimate and useful to 
publish literary texts without accompanying them with long treatises under guise 
of an Introduction, and with numerous and lengthy disquisitions under guise of 
explanatory notes. Still, many students will probably wish for enough help to be 
able at least to read the text intelligently without having to rely on a number of 
reference works to clarify every one of the lexical and literary problems presented 
in the text. The old formula of the Classigues Francais du Moyen Age supplied 
such help succinctly, as does Professor Frappier’s small edition of the Mort Artu 
in this same series of the Textes Littéraires Francais. 

There are, finally, very numerous discrepancies between Roach’s transcription 
of MS 7 and Hilka’s readings of the same MS as indicated in his varia lectio. Not 
having the MS at hand for verification, one can only presume that Roach’s read- 
ings are accurate. He was, after all, working on only one MS, and made the tran- 
scription himself, whereas Hilka was handling the readings of some fifteen MSS 
and worked with Baist’s “nachgelassenen handschriftlichen Materials.” Hilka’s 
edition constitutes Volume 5 of the Foerster edition of Chrétien’s works, and if 
his procedure was the same as Foerster’s, we cannot be entirely confident of his 
readings (cf. H. K. Stone, “Le Karrenritter de Foerster,” Romania, LXIII [1937], 
398-401). The meticulous accuracy of Roach’s transcriptions, on the other hand, 
inspires full confidence. 
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The present edition is not intended to replace Hilka’s much fuller one, but it 
makes readily available at a modest cost an excellent text in a very convenient 
and elegantly presented small volume. (JEAN Misraui, Fordham University) 


Boccaccio in England from Chaucer to Tennyson. By Herbert G. Wright. University 
of London: The Athlone Press, 1957. Pp. xiv + 495. The volume under review 
is the result of twenty-five years of research and reflection on the part of Herbert 
G. Wright, Professor Emeritus of the University of Wales. He has been so thorough 
that it is hard to conceive of anyone producing a more definitive treatment of the 
influence of Boccaccio’s works on English literature. He seems to have tracked 
down every text bearing on the subject, read and reread all of the source material, 
and has managed skillfully this formidable mass of material. Mr. Wright has 
wisely chosen to assess the influence of Boccaccio’s writings individually. Although 
this method of organization scatters the discussion of Boccaccio’s total influence 
on any single English author to various separate parts of the book, it has the great 
advantage of clarifying the uses and fortunes of particular works, the varying 
dimensions of Boccaccio’s distinct reputations as scholar, poet and story-teller, 
and the specific channels of his influence. 

Mr. Wright has followed Boccaccio’s influence “into the most remote nooks and 
crannies”’ and shows us how “‘it affected the ruler and his courtiers as well as the 
humble listeners to the ballad” and how “‘it absorbed the scholar in his study no 
less than the crowd in the theatre.’’ Nevertheless, the author has not confined him- 
self to the brute facts of influence, but employs the successively different choices 
and uses of Boccaccio’s writings in England to illustrate the history of changing 
sensibility, taste and cultural ideals. His book is a study in comparative literature 
in the best sense of the term, for while the author “‘compares”’ Boccaccio to his 
English followers, he does so to make critical judgments and to throw light on 
the nature of cultural interaction. 

Chapter one discusses the influence of the Latin writings, the works which gave 
Boccaccio his enormous reputation during the early Renaissance. His two encyclo- 
pedias of classical learning, De montibus and De genealogia deorum, were tremen- 
dously respected in learned circles, while the moralizing biographies of De casibis 
virorum illustrium and De claris muliertbus became virtually indispensable for the 
mora! education of ladies and gentlemen. It is one of the minor ironies of literary 
history that a man whose contemporary popular reputation is somewhat salacious 
once enjoyed a place alongside Boethius and Seneca as an edifying writer. 

Chapter two discusses the influence in England of Boccaccio’s minor Italian 
works, especially the Fi/ostrato and the Teseida, since the other works had little 
or no impact. This chapter naturally contains the bulk of the author’s study of 
the influence of Boccaccio on Chaucer and is largely devoted to a thorough and 
sensitive comparison of the Filostrato and Troilius and Criseyde. Although this 
particular ground has been well worked over, Mr. Wright has done more than 
bring together what is already known. He has studied his texts afresh with the 
result, it seems to me, that he has given us the most precise and acute study avail- 
able of Chaucer’s use of his source. 

As we might expect, the study of the influence of the Decameron takes up the 
largest portion of the book, roughly three-quarters of it, and constitutes the four 
remaining chapters, one on the Decameron in the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
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centuries, and a chapter on each successive century through the nineteenth. The 
author treats exhaustively such subjects as the verse and prose adaptations of the 
tales, the channels of transmission of the various stories (whether through transla- 
tions made directly from the Italian or from the French and Latin versions), the 
collections of tales and romances, and the influence of the tales on the drama. The 
final chapter contains a long and interesting section on critical comments on 
Boccaccio by nineteenth-century English authors. This was the period of perhaps 
the widest diffusion of the Decameron among cultivated Englishmen, and the 
period in which Coleridge, Hunt, Landor and particularly Hazlitt were revali ating 
Boccaccio. 

It would be impossible to do justice to the wealth of material in this encyclopedic 
book, the ample treatment of major and minor figures, and the many interesting 
sidelights on cultural history. Suffice it to say that it belongs with such important 
studies of Italian-English comparative literature as Toynbee’s Dante in English 
Literature from Chaucer to Cary. (JosepH A. Mazzeo, Cornell University) 


Fean Lemaire de Belges: Le Temple d'honneur et de vertus. Edited by Henri Hornik. 
(Textes Littéraires Frangais, 76). Genéve: Droz; Paris: Minard, 1957. Pp. 136. 
Lemaire’s works are appearing in modern critical editions at the rate, it seems, of 
one or two per decade: D. Yabsley’s edition of “La Plainte du Désiré” (1932), 
K. M. Munn’s rediscovery of the “Description des Roses” (1936), Jean Frappier’s 
excellent editions of “‘La Concorde des deux langages” (1947) and ‘Les Epitres 
de l’Amant Vert’’ (1948), and now M. Hornik’s no less excellent presentation of 
this early eclogue-allegory in mixed prose and verse. The work, despite passages 
of much charm, is of tess intrinsic interest than those edited by M. Frappier. The 
disarming freshness and clarity of Lemaire’s verse is still overburdened with 
Rhétoriqueur mannerisms, and the prose style is sometimes unwieldy and emphatic; 
he had not yet mastered the vivid, easy eloquence of the Ji/ustrations de Gaule. 
Originalities of the work lie mostly in its first half (pastoral eulogy of Pierre II, 
Duke of Bourbon): the first use of terza rima in French, some strophes foreshadow- 
ing the best bucolic verse of the Pléiade, certain individual felicities of construction 
and description, and the first, but well-integrated, appearance of some influences 
coming from Italy. The second half (deploration and glorification of Pierre II, who 
died in 1503) is mostly an example, among many others, of Rhétoriqueur style 
and genre. All Lemaire’s writings are of extrinsic, historical interest since they 
reflect with singular intensity the conflict, and the first effort at reconciliation, 
of French medieval and Italian Renaissance themes, techniques, and ideals. As a 
contribution to source-material for the study of sixteenth-century use of the 
pastoral theme, the eclogue, and the allegorical Temple, the edition is fully justified. 

The only other modern edition of the work is in Stecher’s collection (uores, 
Louvain, 1882-91), an inaccurate and outdated presentation which can be criti- 
cized only where it has been superseded by the more exact, but fragmentary, recent 
editions. Stecher employed the Paris edition (Le Noir) of ca. 1520, which M. 
Hornik finds inferior, textually and typographically, to the two Paris editions 
(Le Noir and Vérard) of 1504; of these two, Vérard’s was the earlier (the first 
printed work of Lemaire), and was probably corrected by the author. M. Hornik 
reproduces this text, modifying only orthography (not spelling) and punctuation, 
and footnoting all significant variants found in the Le Noir editions of 1504 and 
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1520. The improvement over Stecher’s version is visible literally with the first 
word: Se in Hornik, Ze in Stecher, the rest of the sentence accordingly sailing on 
triumphantly or meeting prompt syntactic shipwreck. M. Hornik’s modernization 
of punctuation is skilful, sensitive to Lemaire’s complex, fluent sentence-structure, 
and almost as great a boon to textual integrity as is his use of the Vérard copy. 

Supplementary material includes a brief review of critical judgments on the 
work; information on date (1503) and circumstances of composition; description 
of the editions; discussion of the literary tradition in which the work falls (the 
pastoral poéme mixte); analysis and appreciation of the text (organisation, style, 
imitations and inventions); review of French, classical, and Italian sources; and a 
brief discussion of versification. References to pertinent scholarly works on the 
genre or on the work itself are exhaustive. The textual analysis is succinct, percep- 
tive, and informative. Following the text are notes explaining references and usages 
and signalling influences or parallels; a good index; and a glossary distinguished 
by careful notation of early sixteenth-century usages of words still current. All 
the supplementary material appears to be slanted toward the specialist, but not 
unduly so; the notes, glossary, and references to secondary sources would be par- 
ticularly serviceable to an inexperienced student. 

M. Hornik’s skill might, perhaps, be more profitably applied to other works 
of Lemaire. To replace Stecher’s work with a complete new edition is a large order, 
but is it not time at least to get to the center, instead of nibbling the edges—to 
produce as careful and satisfying an edition of Lemaire’s most historically significant 
and artistically valuable work, the J//ustrations de Gaule? (UrsuLA KRoeser 
Le Guin, Moscow, Idaho) 


Sources and Analogues of the “Nouvelles Récréations et joyeux devis” of Bonaventure 


des Périers. Volume I. By James Woodrow Hassell, Jr. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. 171. This title is a revision of the major part 
of a doctoral dissertation centered on forty-five authentic stories of Des Périers 
The printing was done by the Presses de Savoie in Ambilly, a fact which accounts 


in part for the number of typographical errors. After the table of contents is in 
serted a page of additions and corrections. It could be somewhat extended. One 
may enter a complaint against Professor Hassell’s frequent use of sic. In quoting 
from a passage of modern writing where the text is not sacrosanct (as it may be in 
helping to identify an early edition), can strict accuracy not properly yield to the 
charity of correcting the mistake instead of calling attention to it? What typo- 
graphical error, for instance, could occur more naturally than the printing of 
Des Périers’ name without its accent? 

Professor Hassell worked toward three objectives. His primary aim was to throw 
all possible light on the question of Des Périers sources. Two secondary aims 
centered (1) on presenting “as completely as is practicable the history up to about 
1544 of the stories told by Des Périers,” and (2) on providing “the reader with all 
the references he needs to investigate thoroughly the history of Des Périers’ stories, 
both prior to and after 1544.” Secondary aim (2) is realized only incidentally to 
secondary aim (1). What Professor Hassell has achieved will serve as the spring- 
board for further research. Few, if any, students of Des Périers will overlook Pro- 
essor Hassell’s painstaking work. 

Though the author owes a considerable debt to earlier investigators, he ofte 
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parts company with them. Among the latter, Pietro Toldo, impressed by the so- 
phistication which Des Périers added to some of his stories through the use of 
expressions in Italian, stood ready to see too much Italianate influence in the 
Foyeux Devis. Gaston Paris was usually vehement in shouting down foreign sources 
of French fiction. It was high time that an impartial student should re-examine 
the evidence. From Louis Lacour Professor Hassell took the numbering and the 
titles of the stories. Using each of these as a chapter-heading he proceeds to give 
his summary of the story and continues with an analysis of the analogues. The 
monotony inherent in this presentation is overcome by the author’s varied English 
style. Those chapters which make the best reading, e. g., XII, XIX, XLIV, and 
XLV, report most fully on the author’s own literary sleuthing. 

For his analytical purposes the author broke the stories down into narrative 
units, which he calls anecdotes, or themes, or episodes. Many of the stories consist 
of a single one of these units, that is, of a single anecdote; others are a combination 
of from two to five anecdotes. Such decomposition was necessitated by the fact 
that there are analogues for one or more of the episodes that compose a given story 
and not for the others. Consequently the author studied not so much 45 stories 
as a total of 78 anecdotes. Of the 78 he found that 11 have literary antecedents of 
more or less recognizable characteristics. For 5 more anecdotes there exists tie 
possibility of analogues which Des Périers might have laid under contribution. Of 
the remaining anecdotes, one is dismissed without analysis, since it is thorouchly 
uninteresting; the others are either original inventions by Des Périers or they 
derive from oral tradition, which means that they emanated from aristocratic or 
plebeian social strata, from ecclesiastical, academic, or juristic environment. These 
Des Périers picked up from gossip. 

The attribution of a humorous story to one source or another remains, in view 
of the conditions under which modern scholars work, largely intelligent conjecture. 
Professor Hassell taxes his predecessors with intuitional judgments (p. 15); but 
before this volume is finished he has written: “I have the intuitive impression that 
it [story XXV] must have circulated originally as a part of local Parisian gossip” 
(p. 121). Apropos of a similarity between Des Périers IX and Straparola’s Piacevoli 
notti, V1, 1, Professor Hassell states:.“‘[Des Périers] could have known the Piacevoli 
notti only if he had seen the work in manuscript” (p. 56). Commenting on Des 
Périers XII and a sermon by Jacques de Vitry he writes: “It is true that the exemp/a 
of Jacques de Vitry were not published until the nineteenth century, but Des 
Périers could well have seen the story in manuscript or heard it quoted by one of 
his ecclesiastical friends” (p. 70). Des Périers XX XIX bears enough resemblances 
to a story by Sercambi and to another by Giovanni da Prato for it to be discussed 
in the light of these Italian analogues. Both were composed before the mid-fifteenth 
century, though not published till after Des Périers’ death. Both are rejected, 
however, as sources, first, because the emphasis differs between the Italian and 
the French versions, and secondly, because ‘‘there is no reason to believe that the 
French writer knew in manuscript form the work of Sercambi or of Giovanni 
da Prato” (p. 156). The accessibility of material available only in MS before the 
invention of printing is one of the knotty problems of medieval communication. 
A medieval author would try to provide several copies of his MS, if he cared to 
be read; whereas, after Gutenberg, the number of MSS prepared, other than the 
typesetter’s one clean copy, would be reduced. Logically, then, Straparola must 
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have been out of Des Périers’ reach; but that some member of the Italian colony 
in Lyon with whom Des Périers hobnobbed possessed a MS of Sercambi or of 
Giovanni da Prato is altogether believable. And shifting the hasis of a story 
has been many a writer’s deliberate intention. 

The volume ends abruptly with the examination of the fori i story. There 
is the promise of a second volume which will treat the remaining stories of authentic 
authorship and give a conclusion. Its fulfilment is impatiently awaited by readers 
who like to follow a literary detective’s movements around the library. (WiLLIAM 
F. J. DeJoncu, University of New Mexico) 


Le Dessein de Rabelais. Par V. L. Saulnier. Paris: Société d’Edition d’Enseignement 
Supérieur, 1957. Pp. 221. This is a very valuable and timely study. As work pro 
gresses on the last three books of Rabelais in preparation of the final volumes of 
the Lefranc edition, new facts and insights concerning (principally) the Tiers and 
Quart Liores are coming to light in a stream of articles, mainly on rather detailed 
questions. From most of these individual studies there emerges a sense of conti- 
nuity and purpose in Rabelais that had not been evident before; but there has 
been a considerable gap between this general sense and the facts and insights of 
detail. 


Professor Saulnier’s book admirably fills this gap. In nineteen brief chapters and 
four “Annexes” he outlines the design that he finds in Books III-IV and their 
place in the whole work, referring the reader for fuller evidence and argument 
mainly to a dozen of his articles of the last ten years. While fully acknowledging 
the debt of Rabelais scholars to Abel Lefranc and his team, he recognizes explicitly 
(p. 8) that “toute la présente analyse est en contradiction avec les conclusions 
d’Abel Lefranc et de son école.”” He does not claim to speak for all contemporary 


Rabelais scholarship; his views are his own and are properly presented as such; 
but he offers a theory that represents contemporary scholarly findings even as 
Lefranc’s theory represented those of an earlier generation. 

Among the earlier theories that M. Saulnier rejects are these: that the Tiers 
Livre is best understood as part of the “Querelle des Femmes”; that its beginning 
and end (Panurge on debt and the virtues of Pantagruelion) are bravura pieces 
having little relation to the rest of the book; that geographic realism is of con- 
siderable importance in the Quart Liore; that Rabelais is more than accidentally 
a spokesman for the king in the Papimanie episode, and for war in the Prologue 
to the Tiers Liore. For M. Saulnier the important thing in the main part of Book 
III is not the subject of the inquiry—marriage—but the inquiry itself. In a dismal 
time when Evangelical thought—and indeed freedom of thought itself—was sup- 
pressed and persecuted, Panurge’s entire quest represented a search for a way of 
life and of thought and action. The main part of Book III is the first step, the 
consultation of those who might give good advice: jesting friends, grotesques, 
serious authorities (in the disciplines of the four faculties of the University), and 
the fool Triboulet, who helps no more than the wise. The failure of all these leads 
Panurge, on his own now, to make his own quest in Book IV: “l’itinéraire d’une 
conscience se frayant passage vers le vrai parmi les embiiches du monde”’ (p. 29). 
To return to Book III, Panurge’s praise of debt, for all its paradoxical comedy, 
yields a serious message: praise for solidarity and loving cooperation and hatred 
for their opposites. The cryptic panegyric upon Pantagruelion is a counsel of 
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“hésuchisme,” of a strategy for an evil time that consists of “l’art de parler sans 
trop dire, d’agir sans trop ouvertement se compromettre”’ (p. 61). 

Some details are less strong than others. To the present reviewer M. Saulnier 
seems over-subtle when he argues, apropos of the influence of The Praise of Folly 
on the Tiers Livre, that Panurge is not really a victim of “philautie” (pp. 205-14). 
Even his own definition (p. 206), “le regard concentré sur soi-méme jusqu’a provo- 
quer sur soi-méme de flatteuses illusions,” seems not inapt for Panurge’s resolutely 
favorable misinterpretation of all the oracles he consults. This, however, does not 
weaken M. Saulnier’s general case. His interpretation of Pantagruelion, the best 
that has been offered, is yet one that we may hope he and others will find ways 
to buttress further. Moreover, his whole theory of “hésuchisme,” convincing as 
it is, raises a further problem. Inasmuch as it appears that no one until now, in 
the four centuries since Rabelais, has fathomed Rabelais’s cryptic message, is it 
likely that many of his contemporaries did? If so, what is the evidence? (We would 
not expect much, in view of the times, but surely something.) If not, must we con- 
sider that the last three books failed of one of their principal purposes? 

Such questions would not even be asked if M. Saulnier had not given us so many 
good answers to other ones. His case is cogent, strongly supported, well argued. 
It makes very good sense, far better than the earlier theory which it seeks to sup- 
plant. Its presentation in this book, elegant, readable, and brief, is a great service 
to us all. (Donato M. Frame, Columbia University) 


Introduction a l'étude du vocabulaire de Beaumarchais. Par Gunnar von Proschwitz. 
(Romanica Gothoburgensia, V). Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksell, 196. Pp. xii + 
387. Studying Théophile Gautier’s vocabulary, G. Matoré had extended his in- 
quiry to the Vocabulaire et la société sous Louis-Philippe. Proschwitz’s book on 
Beaumarchais, less developed, had a similar purpose. The playwright’s language 
is considered as a mirror of the society of his time, and the author wants to show 
the lexical developments of French in the semantic fields of literature. politics 
(as a result of current events) and of fashion. Each list of words is carefully com- 
mented upon and preceded by illuminating introductory chapters. 

Necessarily such ‘a study of the evolution of the literary use of language deals 
mostly with neologisms, an important element of style. Contrasting with the con- 
text (e.g. a technical word inconspicuous in its normal context becomes a fact of 
style in a poem), or with the native speaker’s consciousness of his état de langue 
at a particular time, the neologism jolts the reader or auditor out of his habits, 
thus calling his attention to the concept or fact it expresses. Whether by sheer 
surprise Or annoyance or an ironical reaction on his part, the expression is empha- 
sized and a stylistic effect achieved. No literary criticism can be accurate and com- 
prehensive without taking into account the effects of the neologisms on the original 
readers, and the author’s intentions as they are revealed by his new words. Also, 
only by evaluating the frequency of their use can we objectively class a writer 
either as conservative or bold for his time. Unfortunately new words quickly 
adapt, and the stronger their initial effect of novelty, the more rapid their adoption 
by the language often is. Then this assimilation prevents the critic of a later period 
from sensing the effect these words once had. Thus, their stylistic expressivity 
weakens and disappears—one cause of the death of literary works which as yet 
has hardly been explored. 
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The book under review is conceived to permit the identification of past neolo- 
gisms: each word is accompanied by examples from eighteenth-century texts which 
illuminate their meanings at the time and, more important, their connotative 
values. The reactions of Beaumarchais’ critics give us an especially good idea of 
the impact his innovations (not always of his own coining) had, whereas for the 
twentieth-century reader they have become normal, hence unnoticeable (e.g. con- 
fidentiel, costume, journalisme, luxueux, etc.). Proschwitz explored literary corre- 
spondences, diaries, and some plays; dictionaries and grammars too. (Some omis- 
sions seem to me regrettable: P. J. Leroux, Dictionnaire satyrique, 1786; Dumarsais; 
Girard, Synonymes, 1740; Condillac, Grammaire, etc.). The author, following the 
example of Brunot’s Histoire de la langue francaise, \ends too much credence perhaps 
to professionally biassed, conservative witnesses who reflected an obsolete état de 
langue artificially preserved by educators: for them everything was a novelty and 
every novelty a scandal. But it was not possible to use authors like Regnard, 
Rousseau, Restif, because we do not have lexicons of their vocabularies like those 
we have for Moliére or Corneille. This explains why the Abbé Prévost’s Manuel 
lexique was used and not Manon Lescaut; Deloffre’s study of Marivaux’s style 
appeared too late (1955) for use by the author. We must hope that the indices 
being compiled by P. Guiraud’s team will soon cover the eighteenth century. 
French lexicography still lags far behind English and German literary concordances 
(there has not been much progress since Guerlin de Guer’s survey in 1935). 

In spite of these inevitable shortcomings, the method is excellent. I feel, however, 
that Proschwitz has not completely escaped the confusion between neologisms and 
first datings (i.e. the earliest known occurrences of words): he antedates two 
hundred and seventy-five words given by Bloch-Wartburg, Dauzat and, I may 
add, Quemada; but it would be very wrong to assume that such words, if created 
before Beaumarchais, had necessarily ceased to be neologic, hence stylistically 
expressive, for him. I tried in 1953 to define criteria for determining the stylistic 
duration of the novelty of new words (RR, XLIV, 282-89). These criteria would 
show that incraisemblance, immoral, dramaturge, comme il faut, étre sous le charme 
were still neologisms for Beaumarchais; ministériel would appear to be an Anglicism, 
as G. Gougenheim (BSL, LIJ* [1956], 97) suspects, against Proschwitz; and I find 
that Aumoristique, which appeared in 1801, was still neologic for Barbey d’Aurevilly 
and for Mérimée. As it is, the value of the book extends far beyond Beaumarchais: 
linguists and literary historians will find in it a wealth of precise documents on 
anglomania, mesmérisme, etc.; stylisticians will ponder the remarks on verbal 
adjectives as a means of dynamism in Beaumarchais’ style, on the trend towards 
laconic literary expression at the end of the century; and a considerable study 
could be made of the language of neo-classicist literary criticism on the basis of 
Proschwitz’s rich and solid contribution. (MicHaet RiFFATERRE, Columbia Uni- 
versity) 


Diderot et Baudelaire: Critiques d’ Art. Par Gita May. Genéve: Droz; Paris: Minard, 
1957. Pp. 159. The author’s purpose, as repeatedly stated, is the rehabilitation 
of Diderot’s art criticism and the close study of the affinities and divergencies be- 
tween Diderot’s and Baudelaire’s Sa/ons. In her rehabilitation Dr. May goes to 
some length rectifying or refuting objections brought against the principles and 
individual aspects of Diderot . urt criticism. In her study of the relationship be- 
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tween Diderot and Baudelaire, she takes up questions of influence, parallelism and 
affinity in ideas and forms of expression. It is not always easy to decide whether 
the author interprets the relationship in terms of filiation or resemblance. It would 
seem that the idea of filiation is predominant in her mind, for she introduces two 
intermediary figures, Stendhal and Delacroix, between Diderot and Baudelaire. 
This permits her to answer the objection that every attempt to establish a close 
connection between Diderot and Baudelaire or a dependence of the latter on the 
former runs the risk of omitting or neglecting the ample evidence of Baudelaire’s 
borrowings from Stendhal and Delacroix. Dr. May is convinced that the traces 
which the art criticism of these two authors left in Baudelaire’s writings either 
have their origin in Diderot’s ideas or coincide with them. In order to prove her 
point she makes two lists of passages which illustrate the points of contact between 
Diderot-Stendhal-Baudelaire as well as between Diderot and Delacroix. Her con- 
clusions from this confrontation and from further comparisons lead Dr. May to 
the assertion that Diderot’s Sa/ons are not only the determining factor in French 
literary art criticism up to Baudelaire, but that they are also in many respects 
the source of modern art criticism. 

Given Dr. May’s determination to prove her thesis and the methods she uses, 
her belief that she has succeeded is unavoidable. Within the framework of a certain 
school of thought Diderot inevitably becomes the precursor of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century ideas or literary techniques, and candidate as France’s repre- 
sentative in world literature. The present writer prefers not to judge these issues. 
He has, however, some doubts about Dr. May’s method of confrontation. If one 
were to apply it to the writings of Diderot’s predecessors or contemporary com- 
petitors in the field of art criticism, one would be able to “prove” that they pro- 
vided the author of the Sa/ons with nearly all his criteria and ideas. The conclusion 
would be wrong, because the method is not sufficiently accurate and discriminative. 
This reservation applies not only to the confrontation of selected passages but also 
to other methods used by Dr. May in her comparison of authors. She states that 
Diderot and Baudelaire avoided constructing a theoretical system out of their 
principles and succeeded in formulating “des maximes théoriques expérimentales”’; 
such theories are less easy to study than systems of ideas, for they will describe a 
curve, undergo an evolution or even present certain ambiguities. However, this 
makes them more lively and dynamic, according to Dr. May. She goes on to say: 
“Il semble que Baudelaire, autant que Diderot, ait considéré la contradiction 
comme un des priviléges de l’esprit supérieur. Cependant, il suffit de sonder quelque 
peu leurs assertions apparemment paradoxales pour découvrir qu’elles reposent 
en fait sur une vision du monde, sinon rigidement une, du moins richement évolu- 
tive et unifiée, car elle obéit 4 des directions constantes de l’esprit et de la sensi- 
bilité” (p. 8). Later in the book we find the passage: “Mais si l’axiome que pose 
Baudelaire différe de la conception de Diderot, les corollaires qu’il en tire s’appro- 
chent des principes les plus importants que l’ami de Grimm avait établis dans sa 
critique d’art” (p. 133). On the basis of such categories one can establish parallels 
almost everywhere, above all when the nature of the parallel (influence, filiation 
or resemblance) is not defined; one is bound to find some point on the curve, some 
phase of the evolution, some instance of the superior mind’s right to be contra- 
dictory, some affinity of the intellectual or emotional origins of esthetic criteria, 
some approximating corollaries or some aspect of the vision of the world, by means 
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of which contradictory or unrelated statements can be brought together. It would 
be incorrect to say that Dr. May has taken unfair advantage of her flexible cate- 
gories; they have, however, enabled her to establish a stricter concordance between 
Diderot and Baudelaire or other literary art critics than many a Diderot or Baude- 
laire scholar would be willing to admit. Moreover, her basic conception of the func- 
tion of theory or theories in Diderot’s and Baudelaire’s art criticism is not con- 
vincing. 

The theme and the main lines of a comparison between Diderot’s and Baudelaire’s 
art criticism or Diderot’s ideas on art and those of Stendhal and Delacroix are not 
new; they are to be found in the studies of Jean Pommier, Jean Thomas 
and Margaret Gilman. Dr. May fully acknowledges her great indebtedness to her 
predecessors; she felt, however, that the comparison ought to be carried out more 
systematically, and in greater detail. She also seems to have believed that it should 
be combined with the vindication of Diderot’s art criticism against erroneous inter- 
pretations and undue neglect. Her diligent investigation attests everywhere to a 
fervent admiration of Diderot and her itinerary through the Salons leaves the 
reader with the impression of a happy honeymoon voyage rather than with that 
of a reflective walk by a critical observer. One cannot help asking oneself whether 
Diderot does not appear at times a little too wonderful to his admirer. Certainly, 
admiration is a virtue in literary interpretation. Dr. May has shown many points 
of Diderot’s art criticism in a new light and her detailed comparisons of different 
authors have permitted her to discover interesting affinities and divergencies. 
However, admiration may also lead to overstatements and to the desire to say 
the last and final word on an issue. In one of his early Sa/ons Diderot gives wise 


counsel. “Quand on écrit, faut-il tout écrire? quand on peint, faut-il tout peindre? 


De grace, laissez quelque chose 4 suppléer 4 mon imagination...” (Euores, ed 
Assézat-Tourneux, X, 172). At times Dr. May is tempted to say all, yes, more 
than all, and to repeat it. If she could admit to herself that there are many dull 
pages in the Sa/ons, many false judgments and many instances of poor taste and 
style, her interpretation of Diderot would have more “plasticity,” to use a term 
of which Dr. May is rather fond. Still, Dr. May’s enthusiasm is a welcome relief 
from the conventional attitude towards Diderot and the tendency to find fault 
with his ideas. She shows an excessive indifference towards the historical origins 
of Diderot’s esthetic ideas and towards the milieu or the intellectual climate in 
which and against which they developed, but she compensates for this by stressing 
the progressive, modern character of Diderot’s Sa/ons. All in all, her fervent study 
is a welcome addition to Diderot criticism. (HERBERT DiecKMANN, Harvard 
University) 


Rousseau et Napoléon. Par F. G. Healey. Genéve: Droz; Paris: Mignard, 1957. 
Pp. viii + 106. “Until I was sixteen,” said Napoleon in 1803, “IT would have fought 
to the death for Rousseau against all the friends of Voltaire. Today, it’s the other 
way around.” Why did Napoleon admire Rousseau when he was young? Why did 
he cease to admire him in the early 1790's? F. G. Healey answers both questions 
succinctly in this economical monograph, useful especially for its analysis of 
Napoleon’s youthful writings. 

‘Le fait capital dans la formation de la personnalité de Napoléon,” he tells us, 
“c'est qu'il était Corse” (p. 1). As an ardent Corsican revolutionary, he admired 
the Genevan philosophe who had publicly called the attention of Europe to the 
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valiant fight of the Corsican people against its Genoese and French oppressors; 
as a young idealist, he accepted the political egalitarianism of Rousseau’s Discours 
sur Tinégalité, as a sentimentalist, he read and reread the Confessions and the 
Nouvelle Héloise. In 1786, when he was a youthful lieutenant, he earnestly defended 
Rousseau against the strictures of a Genevan pastor. 

Yet this mood did not last—the man of action conquered the idealist, the French- 
man the Corsican. “Deux passions impérieuses absorbaient son esprit; sa patrie 
d’abord, puis Rousseau|...]”” Healey quotes Masson: “Et c’est la Corse qui l’amena 
a Rousseau” (p. 14). As the struggle for power overlaid the fight for freedom, as 
France loomed larger than Corsica, Rousseau faded from Napoleon’s affection, 
and pragmatism won out over principle. 

As Healey succeeds in showing in this study, “‘méme lorsque la matiére de ces 
deux livres [the Contrat social and the Discours sur l’inégalité| ne conviendra plus 
a sa politique, Napoléon en conservera longtemps les phrases, les images et les 
formules” (p. 14). He is right to observe that Napoleon voiced the words of Rousseau 
and came to reject his social philosophy. The supremacy of state over individual 
is a political principle that can be attributed to Rousseau only through a misreading; 
equality before the law meant, among other things, that Napoleon could create 
his new aristocracy from nobodies; the social contract was interpreted, and per- 
verted, by Napoleon to lend support to the rigged plebiscites that confirmed his 
absolute power; popular sovereignty was translated into Napoleon, the charis- 
matic representative of the people. It is perhaps only in Rousseau’s ideas on the 
relations of Church and State that we can find a permanent influence on Napoleon, 
but even here it is highly probable that the Emperor’s policies resulted from prac- 
tical considerations. Healey justly concludes: ““Napoléon gouverna d’une fagon 
tout a fait différente de celle de ses prédecesseurs de la Révolution; il n’essaya point 
de batir une constitution fondée sur des conceptions abstraites.' I] se servit des 


formules mises a la mode par la Révolution dans ses discours, mais sa politique 
était des plus pragmatiques” (p. 86). 

This comment, and the study which demonstrates its justness, is a most useful 
corrective to such historians as Geoffrey Bruun, who have argued that Napoleon 
was the true heir of the philosophes. (Perer Gay, Columbia University) 


Balzac par lui-méme. Images et Textes présentés par Gaétan Picon. (Ecrivains de 
Toujours, 33). Paris: Edit‘ons du Seuil, 1956. Pp. 192. Ecrire pour une collection, 
c’est écrire dans un cadre préfixe, souvent rigide ; et s’il est vrai que la susdite 
série, déja vieille de quelque trente-cinq monographies, se flatte précisément 
d’échapper a la norme, de faire parler les auteurs par et pour eux-mémes, sans 
autre truchement que celui d’un “interviewer” autorisé, nous tiendrons alors 
qu’elle applique inflexiblement le dogme de la flexibilité. On connait la méthode— 
car c’en est une. Il ne s’agit pas de composer une anthologie précédée d'une intro- 
duction et suivie de soixante planches en héliogravure ; il s’agit d’amalgamer textes, 
illustrations et commentaires en un ensemble symphonique, distinct de ses parties 
et, toutes proportions gardées, assez analogue a la synthése wagnérienne. Bergson, 
il va sans dire, et Rimbaud, et les poétes contemporains, sont aussi passés par Ia : 

1. I am not happy with this word “abstract.” “Theoretical” or “principled” would have 


been better. The philosophes, despite their reputation, were far less abstract and far more 
practical than has been admitted. 
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Fe est un autre. Francis Jeanson, auteur de Sartre par lui-méme, a —je cite Picon 
(Mercure de France, \* novembre 1955, p. 491)— réalisé ce tour de force d’ ‘‘adhérer” 
complétement 4 la vérité sartrienne en telle sorte que la vérité de Sartre est devenue 
la sienne, ou |’était peut-étre de toute éternité ... Et rien de plus significatif que 
le “prélude” choisi par Gaétan Picon dans son ouvrage : six images du Balzac de 
Rodin, six images qui nous transportent d’emblée en pleine sorcellerie évocatoire. 

Toutes ces prétentions me laissent un peu réveur. Au vrai, je ne connais guére 
de projet plus redoutablement ambitieux que celui qui s’affiche ici sous un format 
modeste ; et, sans vouloir diminuer |’intention, ni méme, dans bien des cas, y 
compris celui de Gaétan Picon, |’extraordinaire degré de réussite, m’est avis que 
ces sortes d’entreprises se heurtent a un certain plafond qu’elles ne sauraient 
dépasser. D’un mot, il est humainement impossible de recréer la pensée d’autrui 
sans y “mettre du sien.” L’intuition, la sympathie critique périraient de rester 
passives, et, si elles sont actives, ol donc est l’ambition de laisser Balzac, ou tels 
autres, parler en leur propre nom ? Ce qui me frappe, je |’avoue, dans ces portraits 
d’écrivains peints par eux-mémes, c’est la présence, le coup de pouce d’une main 
étrangére. Que Jeanson s’approprie Sartre, et l’inquiétude me vient d’assister, non 
ala révélation de Sartre, mais a sa mort et transfiguration en la personne de Jeanson. 
La grandeur du Balzac de Rodin est, si je ne me trompe, celle de Rodin au premier 
chef : le sculpteur a “mangé” le modéle, non le modeéle le sculpteur. Quant au 
Balzac de Gaétan Picon, le meilleur compliment que je lui puisse faire est qu’il 
reste en decd des transsubstantiations illusoires et ressortit, tout bien pesé, aux 
régles de la critique traditionnelle. L’auteur,—et c’est Picon dont je parle,—évite, 
il est vrai, de “contester,” de “mettre en question” ; mais il résiste également a 
l'absorption mystique, il se maintient lucide, il “juge,” par conséquent, fat-ce de 
maniére admirative. 

C’est juger, déja, mais selon une procédure discutable, impropre en tout cas a 
l'usage scolaire, que de choisir, ordonner, utiliser des textes sans égard a la date 
ou ils furent composés. Certes, je n’ignore pas que |’ordre chronologique, supersti- 
tion des professeurs, a des cétés facheux : !’on attendrait en vain, de ses lentes 
démarches, le moindre éclair de “vérité globale.” Je reconnais méme que certains 
rapprochements hardis, entre les premiéres et les derniéres ceuvres de Balzac, par 
exemple, entre telle lettre de 1821 et telle autre de 1849, ont pouvoir de nous faire 
pénétrer dans les profondeurs subconscientes du génie. Ils nous y feraient pénétrer, 
s’entend, si l’intention était de les traiter pour ce qu’ils sont,—des rapproche- 
ments,—et non d’abolir les distances, par un coup de baguette magique qui intro- 
duit une unité factice au sein de la diversité. Le résultat est de nier |’évolution, 
tout au moins sa vaste part d’imprévisible, au nom précisément de cette “vérité 
globale” qui a chance d’étre une chimére ; de présenter un Balzac monolithique, 
déterminé, un Balzac semblable au héros de La Femme de trente ans, qui, se rendant 
chez la Marquise, “‘obéissait 4 un de ces textes préexistants dont notre expérience 
et les conquétes de notre esprit ne sont, plus tard, que les développements sensibles.”” 

Bref, la coordination des extraits balzaciens, comme elle est pratiquée ici, sur 
un plan systématique et non historique, sert d’illustration et d’appui a la these 
de Gaétan Picon. Thése fort intéressante d’ailleurs, qui se garde bien de faire rentrer 
Balzac dans les voies du réalisme ou |’embourba si longtemps la critique d’autrefois, 


mais qui, dans le méme temps, donne un tour nouveau a la conception devenue 
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courante d’un Balzac visionnaire. I] n’est plus question, en effet, d’affirmer que 
Balzac est un démiurge, responsable de ce monde a part qui a nom La Comédie 
humaine. C’est l’inverse qui serait vrai, c’est La Comédie humaine qui aurait en- 
gendré et dominé Balzac : “Il semble,—nous est-il dit dés la premiére page,—qu’il 
ait moins tiré son ceuvre de lui-méme qu’elle ne !’a tiré vers elle ; qu’il ait été, non 
le potier modelant le vase d’argile, mais l’espace nul qui ne prend forme qu’entre 
ses parois. 

J’aime cette formule, encore que, pour ma part, je l’appelle un jugement ; elle 
est, je le crois volontiers, de celles qui pourraient nous aider a “comprendre’’ 
Balzac. J’aime un peu moins la fagon dont elle est exploitée et qui, pour remar- 
quable qu’on la veuille, me parait rigoureuse a l’excés : aussi rigoureuse, a vrai 
dire, que la formule qu’elle prétend remplacer. Cela ne va pas sans quelques tirail- 
lements. Sans doute m’importe-t-il de savoir si Balzac est le pére ou le fils de son 
ceuvre ; mais, étant bien admis qu’il en est le prisonnier dans |’un ou |’autre cas 
je m’intéresse d’abord a la mature de cette servitude. Or, je ne vois pas que la 
théorie du “texte préexistant,” avec tout ce qu’elle implique de nécessité transcen- 
dante, s’accorde entiérement avec les faits. Que Balzac l’ait invoquée a de certaines 
heures, pour assigner a son inspiration un déroulement rythmique et majestueux 
qu’elle n’eut peut-étre point, c’est 4 quoi il fallait s’attendre. Ailleurs, cependant, 
je le soupgonne, se situe |’authentique nécessité balzacienne. Dans une phrase que 
Gaétan Picon aime 4 citer, dont il use méme en guise d’épigraphe, Balzac se pique 
de tout autre chose : “Je fais partie,—dit-il,—de l’opposition qui s’appelle la vie.” 
Voila du moins qui sonne vrai, d’une vérité personnelle ; il n'est pas jusqu’au mot 
d’ “opposition,”, si délibéré, si claironnant, qui ne traduise la naive confiance ot 
il fut toujours de dompter les éléments. Cette maitrise, cette liberté imprudemment 
proclamées sont celles de l’apprenti sorcier, et, opportunistes par essence, ne 
s’accommodent d’aucun canevas préétabli. Le destin de Balzac, |’un des moins 
inéluctables qui fussent a |’origine, il l’a bel et bien déchainé de ses mains. Si, par 
la suite, il en est devenu la créature, non sans persister a s’en croire le créateur, la 
raison en tient a de grandioses erreurs de calcul, fatales 4 coup sir, puisqu’elles 
devaient nourrir La Comédie humaine aux dépens de sa propre vitalité. Esclave 
de ses réves d’argent, d’amour et de gloire, autant dire de ses dettes ou des effets 
qu’il tirait sur l’avenir, il n’a rien trouvé de mieux que d’ajouter trois mille créan- 
ciers imaginaires—ses personnages—a ses créanciers de chair et d’os. S’étonnera-t-on 
que pareille meute l’ait dévoré ? (Jean-Atsert Columbia University) 


Claude Tillier (1801-1844): Literature and Politics in a French Province. Par Henry 
Leslie Maple. Genéve: Droz, 1957. Pp. 171. Non, décidément, il ne va pas de soi 
que ce qui se congoit bien s’énonce clairement . . . 

La dissertation du Dr Maple (issue de |’Université de Londres) ne péche aucune- 
ment par la conception. Elle prend acte de la renommée discréte, mais tenace, 
dont jouit encore l’auteur de Mon oncle Benjamin ; elle en recherche les raisons 
et les trouve fausses, diversement fausses d’ailleurs, par excés de simplification ; a 
ces raisons, elle veut en substituer d’autres, plus nuancées, plus véridiques, qui 
auraient pour effet, non d’agrandir le personnage de Claude Tillier, non de le 
diminuer, mais de le “‘situer’”’ comme il sied. 

C’est ainsi que, trés justement, le Dr Maple arrache son homme 4 la catégorie 
des écrivains “régionalistes.” Tillier, assurément, naquit, vécut, besogna, mourut 
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a Clamecy ; il renonga de bonne heure 4 s’acclimater a Paris ; il puisa dans sa 
province |’inspiration de ses romans et le prétexte de ses pamphlets. Ses concitoyens 
le revendiquent aujourd’hui, avec plus de dévotion, sauf erreur, qu’ils ne revendi- 
queront jamais Romain Rolland, autre enfant de Clamecy, mais prodigue, celui-la, 
et difficilement récupérable. Ils ne sauraient le faire, toutefois, qu’au prix d’une 
illusion d’optique et d’une défaillance de mémoire. Ils oublient qu’un pamphlétaire 
est par définition un opposant, donc un opposé, et qu’aux yeux de leurs arriére- 
grands-péres, de ceux du moins qui avaient pignon sur rue et droit de vote sous 
la monarchie censitaire, l’infortuné Tillier fut persona non grata. Si quelqu’un 
“représentait” le Nivernais environ |’an 1840, ce n’était pas le maitre d’école en 


perpétuel danger de perdre ses éléves ; ce n’était pas le polémiste quasi déserté de 
ses imprimeurs ; c’était M. Dupin ainé, grand patron politique de la Niévre, ou 
bien encore Mgr Dufétre, évéque de Nevers, que visaient ses fléches les plus acérées. 


Tillier s’inscrivait en marge de l’ordre social, de |’ “ordre moral” de son époque ; et 
si les valeurs qu’il attaquait ou défendait se trouvaient étre des valeurs nivernaises, 
le principe dont il s’inspirait les dépassait singuli¢rement. 

Voila pourquoi, lorsque fut mise sous presse, deux ans aprés la mort de Tillier, 
l"édition de ses ceuvres completes, Félix Pyat s’offrit a en rédiger |’introduction. 
‘“Républicain de la veille” et fin publiciste par surcroit, Pyat ne connaissait Tillier 
que par ses écrits ; mais il ne lui déplaisait pas de graver sur les tablettes de la 
révolution prochaine le nom d’un “soldat” prématurément tombé au champ 
d’honneur. D’autres, aprés lui, ont tiré l’auteur de Mon oncle Benjamin dans un 
sens farouchement démocratique : Lucien Descaves pour I’exalter, ou Léon Daudet 
pour |’associer au stupide XIX® siécle. Ce que faisant, ils contraignent le Dr Maple 
a un nouveau travail d’arbitrage. L’on ne saurait prétendre, en effet, que Tillier 
porta bien haut l’étendard de |’insurrection. Politiquement, ce fut, somme toute, 
un radical-socialiste avant la lettre ; et l’on sait assez que l’étiquette désigne un 
parti de petits bourgeois, frais émoulus de leurs origines paysannes, libéraux et 
anticléricaux, mais fort peu suspects d’étre radicaux, ni socialistes, ni révolution- 
naires. Littérairement parlant, Tillier satiriste ne se rattache pas davantage 4a la 
tradition vengeresse de Juvénal ; il ne prélude pas aux rugissements de Victor 
Hugo ; il se réclame, simplement, de l’exemple de Courier qu’il admirait, et de 
Cormenin (le “Timon” du Livre des Orateurs) dont il avait recu des encouragements. 
Sa veine est celle d’un moraliste classique, d’un prédicateur laique si l’on veut ; et, 
s'il révait de progrés et de réformes, c’était 4 long terme et pacifiquement : “Du 
moment ou le peuple sera convaincu qu’il est égal en intelligence 4 ceux qui le 
surpassent en richesse, toutes les aristocraties disparaitront de la surface de la 
nation, et l’égalité fera passer les hommes sous sa guirlande de fleurs . . .” 

Le Dr Maple opére en cours de route quelques autres redressements opportuns : 
comme il arrive, par exemple, lorsqu’il examine la curieuse fortune que fit |’Alle- 
magne a “mein Onkel Benjamin.” Ludwig Pfau, traducteur du roman de Tillier, 
y découvrit une qualité folklorique, idyllique et lyrique qui en est probablement 
absente ou qui s’y glisse a l’insu de l’auteur et malgré lui : car Tillier se voulait 
plus narquois que sensible, plus réaliste que romantique, dans le jugement qu’il 
portait sur l’ingrate société de Clamecy et de Nevers. 

Pourquoi faut-il qu’une aussi adroite démonstration, ot se déploie une connais- 
sance étonnante des meeurs provinciales frangaises et de la politique de clocher, 
s'aille perdre plus souvent que de raison dans le lacis d’un style obscur, allusif 
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et maniéré ? Certes, je ne nie pas l’attrait de certaines provocations ; je ne déteste 
pas qu’un auteur m’éperonne a collaborer avec lui, a prolonger, pour mon propre 
compte, ses raccourcis d’expression et de pensée. Je serais plus qu’humain, toutefois, 
si, dans un ouvrage d’histoire littéraire, pur de tout jargon technique ou métaphy- 
sique, je goiitais sans mélange, et de page en page, la volupté de mal comprendre. 
(Jean-ALBert BEDE, Columbia University) 


Charles Baudelaire: La Fanfarlo. Texte établi, annoté et présenté par Claude 
Pichois. Monaco: Editions du Rocher, 1957. Pp. 132:et 8 planches. La Fanfarlo, 
seule nouvelle originale que Baudelaire ait jamais composée, nous est précieuse a 


bien des égards. D’une part, cet admirable écrit de jeunesse—qui tient du roman 
d’analyse, de la confession et, par endroits, du poéme en prose—se distingue déja 
par ses effets de concentration, sa pureté presque classique de style, son art de 
la litote, son ironie subtile et sa puissance d’évocation, et, de l’autre, le personnage 
central, Samuel Cramer, est communément considéré par les biographes comme 
un alter ego de Baudelaire. En outre, les traits profondément personnels, les thémes 
chers au coeur du poéte, y cdtoient des éléments empruntés a autrui, et comme 
ceux-ci n’ont pas encore fusionné au creuset du génie mar, il en résulte une ceuvre 
qui préte sans doute plus facilemert a la recherche des sources littéraires et pic- 
turales que les poémes, dont la densité est plus forte, les ressorts plus secrets. 

M. Claude Pichois a rejeté le texte adopté dans l’édition de 186g—texte reproduit 
dans les trois éditions subséquentes—au profit du premier texte en date, celui du 
Bulletin de la Société des Gens de Lettres (1847), tout en l’expurgeant des coquilles 
qui s’y trouvaient et en l’enrichissant de variantes et de notes érudites. 

Quant aux trente-six pages de |’Introduction, elles font honneur a la méthode 
de l’historien littéraire et a la science du scoliaste. A l’aide d’un nouveau document 
et d’ingénieux raisonnements, M. Pichois est arrivé a situer la fameuse lettre a 
Marie Daubrun (qu’Albert Feuillerat avait placée aux années 1847-49 et Jacques 
Crépet a la fin de l’année 1847) un peu avant le 10 mai 1846.! Utilisant cette nouvelle 
lumiére sur les relations de Baudelaire et de la Belle aux cheveux d’or, l’éditeur 
envisage celle-ci comme le modéle probable de La Fanfarlo, avec, sans doute, 
l’inévitable surimpression de la Vénus noire et la “déformation” créatrice (pp. 28, 
29). Hypothése certes bien séduisante! Pour notre part, cependant, nous trouvons 
la ressemblance entre la comédienne et la danseuse trop générale pour étre aussi 
probante que le donne a4 penser M. Pichois. Les formules vagues et elliptiques 
employées par |’auteur pour décrire La Fanfarlo pourraient aussi fort bien évoquer 
une conception personnelle de beauté féminine ou méme une Jeanne Duval idéalisée. 

Par ailleurs, M. Pichois a rejeté la date qu’Asselineau et, aprés lui, des généra- 
tions de baudelairiens avaient fixée A La Fanfarlo, 1843-44. L’ami du poéte avait 
méme affirmé, dans une note accompagnant en 186g l’édition des CEuores completes, 
que c’était “le premier écrit de Charles Baudelaire.” Nous devons avouer qu’il 
nous reste quelques réserves a l’égard des habiles conjectures qui conduisent M. 
Pichois a dater la composition de cette nouvelle des premiers mois de 1846. En 

1. Dans Baudelaire et la Belle aux cheveux d’or d’Albert Feuillerat (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941), p. 21, et dans les “Notules baudelairiennes,” RHL, LI (1951), 486, 
de Marcel A. Ruff, Baudelaire est censé avoir rencontré Marie Daubrun vers 1847, chez un 
peintre (sans doute Deroy) pour qui elle posait. Néanmoins, dans L’Esorit du mal et Pesthé- 


tigue baudelatrienne (Paris: Colin, 1955), M. Ruff note oue “rien n’interdit de penser que 
Baudelaire efit rencontré et remarqué Marie Daubrun avant cette date” (p. 436). 
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effet, ni |’influence exercée par Balzac sur Baudelaire aux alentours de 1845-46, 
ni les sentiments du poéte pour Marie Daubrun n’infirment forcément |hypothése 
qu'il ait composé La Fanfarlo de maniére intermittente pendant plusieurs années, 
et, s'il est bien possible qu’il y travaillait encore au début de 1846, il devait déja 
en avoir la trame présente a l’esprit dés la fin de 1843. Sinon, comment expliquer 
les deux références a une nouvelle dans ses lettres 4 sa mére; références que les 
baudelairiens rapportent a La Fanfarlo? Relevant une contradiction entre la lettre 
du 16 novembre 1843 et celle du 10 juin 1844, M. Pichois se refuse a y voir des 
allusions a La Fanfarlo et suggére qu’il s’agit plutét de canevas perdus (pp. 8, 10). 
Mais cette légére contradiction ne met-elle pas tout simplement au jour les lenteurs 
d’exécution du poéte et son habitude caractéristique d’anticiper sur les résultats, 
de se griser de succés futurs et de se vanter auprés de sa mére de telle publication 
prochaine, alors que le manuscrit était encore loin d’étre au point; quitte a devoir 
se rétracter partiellement plus tard? 

Dans son Introduction et dans ses excellentes notes, M. Pichois dresse un bilan 
impressionnant du jeu complexe d’influences diverses que subit Baudelaire a 
"Epoque ot il se lance dans la carriére littéraire. Tache certes peu aisée, La Fanfarlo 
abondant en souvenirs personnels et en réminiscences littéraires et plastiques de 
toute sorte. Comme il a été brillamment démontré par Jean Prévost que Baudelaire 
s'est inspiré de Béatrix de Balzac pour établir le canevas de sa nouvelle, l’éditeur 
a fortement porté l’accent sur la dette contractée par le poete envers celui qu’il 
qualifiait de “grand romancier moderne.” M. Pichois pousse encore plus avant 
que son prédécesseur |’analyse des similarités entre les deux récits et établit méme 
d’intéressants points de contact textuels (pp. 18-19, 25-27). Cependant, il s’est 
bien gardé de négliger d’autres influences importantes; en particulier celle de 
Gautier et des Feune-France. Méme les allusions indirectes 4 des événements con- 
temporains et a des scandales dans le milieu thé4tral sont diment mises en lumieére. 

Les mérites mémes de La Fanfarlo révélent au lecteur, qui bénéficie du regard 
rétrospectif, ce que Baudelaire n’a pas consciemment pergu: que le roman et la 
nouvelle ne constituaient pas un moyen d’expression conforme 4 son tempérament 
essentiellement contemplatif et lyrique. L’auteur des Fleurs du mal ne pouvait 
transposer en ceuvre d’art qu’une seule histoire, la sienne propre; et cela a travers 
le prisme de l’évocation et de l’incantation poétiques. Ce n’est pas la mort qui a 
empéché Baudelaire de mener a terme ses nombreux projets de romans et de 
nouvelles; c’est son génie de pur poéte aux dons limités mais hautement concentrés 

Les documents si patiemment et amoureusement recueillis par M. Pichois nous 
aident 4 comprendre les ressources et limitations de Baudelaire, ainsi que les 
rapports entre La Fanyarlo, ce fascinant exercice ot le poéte se fait encore la main, 
et les chefs-d’ceuvre a venir. (Gira May, Columbia University) 


Baudelaire. By Enid Starkie. New York and Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions. 
Pp. 624. This bulky, detailed, meticulous, and brilliantly written life of Baudelaire 
is the result of more than twenty years of affectionate study of the poet by one 
of the best scholars of Great Britain in the field of modern poetry. It is a summa 
of our factual knowledge on Baudelaire’s life: the author is intimately familiar 
with the historical and literary background of France at midcentury, relates lively 


2. Voir Jean Prévost, Baudelaire: Essai sur Pinspiration et la création poétiques (Paris 
Mercure de France, 1953), pp. 38-49. 
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anecdotes, imparts to the reader her own enjoyment of the Bohemian and anar- 
chistic character of men of letters across the Channel. She speculates wistfully at 
one time on the gain in serene happiness which might have accrued to Baudelaire, 
had he gone to Balliol and read for “Honours Moderation” at Oxford instead of 
haunting the Paris cafés. She pretends to forget, of course, that Shelley, and the 
“Satanic School of Poetry” which was contemporary to the Fleurs du mal and 
even later A. E. Housman, did not find in Oxford a secure haven. But, almost 
everywhere, Enid Starkie displays an insight into Baudelaire’s psychology, a pru- 
dent refusal to substitute fiction for truth, a discriminating criticism of other 
scholars’ conjectures and a sympathy for her hero which probably make this the 
fullest and the finest life of Baudelaire in any language. 

It is not easy to offer a new interpretation of Baudelaire. Enid Starkie has not 
striven for originality. She announces in her preface a division of Baudelaire’s life 
into four periods which frightens those who refuse to believe that any complex 
spirit thus passes on from one chamber to another, closing doors behind him. 
Happily she does not thus slice the poet’s development in her subsequent chapters. 
She attempted to say so much that, at times, her development drags and remote 
parallels, such as the one made at length with Maine de Biran’s religious evolution, 
might have been excluded to advantage. Very sensibly, she refuses to make too 
much of any Oedipus complex or Hamlet complex in Baudelaire, but the real 
psychological novel which took place between the poet and his mother whom he 
alternately coaxed, threatened, implored, blackmailed does not emerge dramatically 
from her pages. Other enigmas in the poet's personality are not elucidated in this 
conscientious record of facts: the strangeness of Baudelaire’s behavior with Mme 
Sabatier, and with women in general, perhaps due to sexual idiosyncracies, psychic 
rather than physiological, and his obstinacy in seeking pain, chastisement, auto- 
destruction. Excessive as Sartre’s thesis was, it stressed deep lying features of the 
poet’s behavior toward General Aupick, toward his guardian Ancelle, even toward 
Sainte-Beuve and French Academicians. The portrait of Baudelaire drawn here 
through five hundred pages, with excessive prudence, fails to plunge the reader 
into some of the abysses of anguish, solitude, impotence, remorse which the poet 
plumbed. Enid Starkie sides with those interpreters of Baudelaire who see him 
primarily as a moralist preoccupied with temptation, sin, and salvation. She 
praises Marcel Ruff’s recent volume, perhaps too highly. But she omits to remark 
how partial and dubious is the Christianity of a poet who practically ignores 
Christ, and the joy of faith, and all the Christian intercessors who, from 
St. Augustine, Dante, and Pascal to his contemporaries might have helped him, 
and addresses his prayers solely to Poe and his maid Mariette. Of the twin simul- 
taneous postulations offered to man, Baudelaire regularly elected the Satanic one. 
Let us not overrate his force as a moralist. 

Enid Starkie has endeavored to avoid writing, as Maurois once did, the life of a 
poet from which all poetry would be banished. She intermingled the poems with 
the life, and her volume constitutes an anthology of some hundred Fleurs du mal, 
quoted in the original. (Her quotations in prose are given now in French, now in 
English, with a feminine disregard for consistency which this reviewer in no way 
regrets). The method is perilously arbitrary. “La Chevelure” or “Le Balcon” or 
“L’Invitation au voyage” suddenly appear in the story, as if they had been abruptly 
conceived apropos of a certain event or in a certain mood, as if they epitomized 
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the poet’s sentimental or passionate relationship with one of his “Muses.” So do 
many other poems, as little localized in place and time as “La Vie antérieure” or 
“Le Cygne” or “L’Imprévu.” The universality of those poems thus tends to dis- 
appear, as they are assigned capriciously to a certain chapter in the book and to 
a certain phase of the poet’s life. Worse still, hardly a word is said, and probably 
could be said in an already overlong biography, on the originality of the poem 
thus quoted: “A une madonne,” that masterpiece of baroque art, “Hymne,” deli- 
cately and adoringly Platonic, “Les Bijoux,” an exercise in “Ut pictura poesis” 
are not distinguished from one another. The imagery, the vocabulary, the rhythm 
of the poem, the boldness of “‘Femmes damnées” or of “La Destruction” receive 
not a word of comment. The man and the poet, in an ideal biography, should 
mutually act upon each other more than they do here. 

But Enid Starkie’s volume has far more virtues than defects. And it is beautifully 
printed and presented, with thirty excellent illustrations. Most of the misprints 
which crept into the text are corrected in the Errata. Louis de Senneville (page 155) 
is assigned a wrong first name. The obstreperous little word “a” should be elimi- 
nated on page 229 from “Voici que j’ai touché |’automne des idées.”” Emile 
Montégret is wrongly called “de Montégret.”’ Seillitre and Suarés are misspelt on 
page 578. These are trifles which do not mar a very artistic volume and a good 


book. (HENRI Peyre, Yale University) 


Comte de Gobineau: Lettres persanes. Publiées par A. B. Duff. Paris: Mercure de 
France, 1957. Pp. 104. These letters were written by Gobineau, while he was French 
envoy in Teheran, to his sister, and a few to his father. The somewhat affected 
title given to them by Professor Duff is their only point in common with 
Montesquieu’s satire. They are just intimate talk, with many details interesting 
only to relatives. Nevertheless they have a literary value, for they give us the 
novelist’s first, genuine reaction to the Orient, which he was to be one of the earliest 
French writers to adopt as an essential theme. Written between 1855 and 1857, 
illustrated with a few sketches (Bibl. univ. Strasbourg, ms 3519), these letters are 
more spontaneous and richer in realistic, atmosphere-creating detail than his 
voluminous correspondence with Prokesch during the same years. The novelist, 
overjoyed to be far from the West in its decline, sees Persia through the eyes of 
an enthusiastic but still accurate observer who never loses his native irony. Such 
as they are, the letters corroborate Hytier’s conclusions in his excellent Jran de 
Gobineau (Algiers, 1939), which I regret to see quoted nowhere in this edition. 
Incidentally, Duff seems to think he is the first one to publish (p. g1) the Iranian 
portrait of Gobineau; Pierre Bornecque also thought he had discovered it (Figaro 
Littéraire, Dec. 2g, 1956); but actually Hytier published it long before either of 
them, in the Resue des Vivants (May, 1933). The present edition reproduces, with 
a few further facts given in footnotes, a first edition published by Duff in the 
Revue de Littérature Comparée XXVI (1952), 61-84, 217-41. One cannot help 
thinking that such a duplication was less needed than an edition of the unpublished 
items of the Fonds Gobineau in Strasbourg, or a critical edition with commentary 
of—for instance—Gobineau’s literary criticism, now only partially accessible, or 
of his Souvenirs de voyage. But the fact remains that the publication under review 
will permit us to draw a comparison between the first stylistic stage and the final 
elaborated form in a genre—literary exoticism born of direct contact with the 
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East (no longer a cover for satire)—which Gobineau originated in France long 
before Loti. I have shown elsewhere how particularly fruitful this kind of compari- 
son is in a study of Gobineau (Le Style des Pléiades (New York, 1957], pp. 70-73). 
Duff’s notes endeavor to facilitate study along these lines by referring to letters 
to Prokesch and to short stories where Gobineau develops the same themes. The 
editor indicates (p. 97, n. 8) a probable source of one of the Nouvelles asiatiques. 
I believe the following sources could be added for other stories in the same volume: 
the Redjeb story (pp. 42-44) is the starting point for one of the episodes in Histoire 
de Gambér-Aly; the random quest in the [//ustre Magicien may have been inspired 
by letter XIII; Gobineau not only marveled at the “perpétuelle mobilité des 
Asiatiques” (p. 92, n. 7), but made it the theme of the Vie de voyage. His strange 
interest in legal carryings-on in Bordeaux (p. 48) can be related to his obsession 
with glorious ancestry that led him to write Ostar Jarl (1879). Most interesting 
as a process of literary creation is the observable superimposition of readings 
(especially in the Arabian Nights) upon actual experience of the land where these 
tales were born: Duff might have noted that the flying wooden horse (p. 21) comes 
from the Nights; he does mention the filiation (p. 89, n. 9) for the episode of the 
dervishes, but says nothing about the symbolic calenders whose narratives form 
the basis of the Pléiades (1874): these characters obviously played an important 
role in the creative processes of the novelist’s mind. Professor Duff finds fault 
with the second version of a text—he calls it délayé (p. 100, n. 3)—without con- 
sidering that Gobineau had a different aim when he wrote it; such summary char- 
acterizations, out of context, are but subjective impression’sm. Offering the reader 
parallel texts instead of mere references (e.g. the three versions of the Peri tale, 
PP. 39-40, 92), would permit sounder style-based literary criticism and help us 
trace the continuity of the writer’s evolution from his initial conception to Trois 
Ans en Asie and then to the Nouvelles asiatiques. (MicHaer Rirraterre, Columbia 
University) 


George Moore et la France. Par Georges-Paul Collet. Genéve: Droz; Paris: Minard, 
1957. Pp. 231. This book constitutes an adequate treatment of an excellent sub- 
ject. George Moore, at the present moment a neglected author, deserves not only 
to be read but to be studied, and one is glad to note the appearance of two recent 
studies which may promote the reading of a unique English stylist. Malcolm 
Brown’s book (George Moore: A Reconsideration, 1955) is written for the general 
reader and written so gracefully that it might even have pleased the exacting 
Moore. But Moore might have been even more pleased to know that he was still 
the object of investigation on the other side of the Channel and the subject of a 
book in French, the language of the country which began his literary education. 
Indeed M. Collet was well placed to undertake his study, for Moore’s French 
friends were numerous, devoted, and articulate, and some of them long-lived, so 
that he has had access to oral reminiscence as well as unpublished correspondence. 
The most valuable part of his book, I think, is that which deals with Moore’s 
later French friendships. Here he has been able to add to our knowledge. Elsewhere 
his labor was one of compilation, selection, and conclusion, and here he has not 
been uniformly successful. 

Moore’s debt to France and his service to French literature in England are 
topics which have been frequently explored, in general works on his literary period, 
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in articles and theses examining his relations with particular French authors, and, 
indeed, in what is still the standard book on Moore, Joseph Hone’s full and discern- 
ing biography. Something more was needed, namely the oue d’ensemble and the 
mise au point, which are in the best tradition of the comparative study. Both of 
these M. Collet attempts, but in some cases the standard comparative method 
betrays him and in some cases he betrays the method. 

First, as to the mise au point, Moore’s peculiar habit of pursuing his education 
in public led him to express in print a number of diverse views on the same author. 
Moreover, his distinctive literary mode, the imaginary dialogue or wandering 
reminiscence, encouraged the use in successive books of the same or slightly altered 
material. The definitive study on Moore and France should include a bibliography 
which attempts to clarify this perplexed situation, at least with regard to French 
authors. M. Collet’s bibliography is merely a “bibliographie sommaire”’ which 
does not even include the full list of Moore’s compositions in French.'! (We must 
await the definitive Moore bibliography, now apparently in the course of prepara- 
tion by Mr. Edwin Gilcher). Often, too, M. Collet does not provide the docu- 
mentary footnote which for the scholar, to whom this book is certainly addressed, 
is indispensable. In these respects, then, the book falls short of the standard set 
by a long line of impeccable theses which have issued from the universities of 
France. 

But the conventional comparative thesis has too often the defect of its virtue 
of inclusiveness: attempting to number all the trees of the forest, it fails to delimit 
or evoke the forest. Here M. Collet is betrayed by the convention. His book re- 
capitulates what is readily available in earlier studies. Moreover, his plan of organi- 
zation is such that he must repeat himself: Part I, Chronological survey of Moore’s 
relations with French writers and artists; Part II, France in the Work of Moore 
(chronological survey of Moore’s books, outlining and assessing references to 
French literature); Part III, French Influences (detailed discussion of Moore’s 
relations with seven French novelists). The major influences thus reappear under 
two or sometimes three heads and any oue d’ensemble is hard to come by. Indeed, 
in contrast to Brown’s Moore, this is a book for reference and not for reading. 

These, then, are the larger adverse criticisms of the book. I must take exception 
also in certain ways to M. Collet’s oue d’ensemble. He attaches, I believe, too little 
importance to Gautier’s part in shaping Moore’s literary creed, to Moore’s essays 
on French poets and his battle with the circulating libraries, and on Moore’s place 
in the history of English criticism he is disappointing. 

Nevertheless, M. Collet’s book has many substantial virtues. Its erudition is 
unquestionable. The author has avoided most of the vulgar errors of Moore scholar- 
ship, for he perceives that The Confessions of a Young Man is satirical in tone; 
he distinguishes, as Anglo-Saxon writers—including Mr. Brown—are unlikely to 
do, between realism and naturalism in his evaluation of French influence on Moore; 
and he eschews the kind of derivation study which adduces parallel passages or 
similar characters as proof that one book is wholly inspired by another (for a 
flagrant example of the last, see Chaikin, “George Moore’s 4 Mummer’s Wife and 
Zola,” RLC, janv.-mars, 1957). Finally, like nearly all the Frenchmen and almost 
none of the Anglo-Saxons who have studied Moore, he discerns that Moore’s 

1. Following French academic practice, M. Collet translates all the passages auoted from 
Moore and all Moore’s titles. But, since he also has occasion to cite French translations of 
Moore’s books and Moore’s own French compositions, here is another source of confusion. 
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distinction is to have followed steadily in his own life and proclaimed in all sorts 
of ways to a largely unsympathetic English world the lesson he had learned in 
France, the lesson of the supreme value and importance of art. (RuTH Z. Tempce, 
Brooklyn College) 


Le “Livre” de Mallarmé: Premiéres Recherches sur des documents inédits. Par Jacques 
Scherer. Préface de Henri Mondor. Paris: Gallimard, 1957. Pp. xxiv + 154 + 202 
Stéphane Mallarmé is known to have regarded all his well-known poems as mere 
“exercises” in preparation of one major Work. Ever since Mallarmé’s death, in 
1898, critics have generally assumed that the ambitious project remained an un- 
fulfilled dream. In recent years, however, it has become apparent that he did make 
one stubborn attempt to record his vision in the hermetic late ““Poem”’ entitled 
Un Coup de dés jamais n'abolira le hasard. As Guy Michaud has written recently: 
“Fragment ou ébauche, le Coup de dés est donc bien la premiére réalisation du 
grand projet que Mallarmé caressait depuis trente ans” (Maillarmé (Hatier-Boivin, 
1953], p- 171). 

Meanwhile, Henri Mondor, searching among the papers in the care of Mallarmé’s 
heir, Madame Bonniot, has come upon a mysterious folder of seme 200 loose sheets 
containing considerations of the content and format of this ideal Book, written 
at unidentified periods but presumably during the final years. A large part of the 
material is either undecipherable (by Jacques Scherer, to whom Mondor entrusted 
the editing) or cryptically elliptic. Although there is nothing much here to enhance 
the glory of Mallarmé, the find is nonetheless of considerable interest to scholars. 

If we make a working distinction between two groups of notes, one concerning 
form, the other content, from the first group a few general notions can already be 
gleaned: considerations of how many volumes there were to be, their shape and 
pagination, how they were to be presented or sold to the public, and so on. Professor 
Scherer, in a long introduction, has made some beginnings in this direction, although 
the whole subject needs more, and more careful, aitention, as he acknowledges. 
Of far greater interest are the few pages of content, and here everything has to . 
be done over from scratch. 

Scherer ignores almost completely the connection between the Work and the 
Coup de dés. For the most part he attempts to reconstruct from Mallarmé’s previ- 
ously-published scattered utterances what the Work was to be like and to show 
how the jottings at hand correspond to this synthesis and thus represent further 
musings toward the never-achieved masterpiece. By slighting all previous studies 
of Mallarmé’s poetics in addition to the Poem which came closest to incarnating 
them, Scherer has missed an opportunity. 

What these fragments of poetry actually turn out to be is an early sketch, in 
dramatic form—which form was shucked off as being, undoubtedly, too crudely 
public—for the Coup de dés itself (or what this Poem was an approximation of'), 
and consequently the sketch parallels the latter at every turn, often throwing addi- 
tional light on its numerous obscurities. Thus the first image (pp. 12-14 of the 
reproduced MS) has an early version of the dice-throw itself: a single word is 
pronounced, an ordre or call, to which a mysterious protagonist eagerly starts to 
respond. But the call is to a total response or communion, whether with a mére 
who is directly invoked on page 13, or with an equivalent source, the sort of Magna 


1. Some of the fragments of the MS, however, were diverted to the late portions 
of Hérodiade. 
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Mater who is mentioned later. And some inner voice in the listener says “on, it 
cannot be. So here, as in the later Poem, the rhythm of the suspension—a buffeting 
between extremes—of all life begins. And just as on page 2 of the Poem an oblique 
movement is set up—the indirection of perpetuated existence, the bias or inclina- 
tion of waves—and is described by the type-face, so here the attitude of the half- 
accepting, half-reluctant listener, penché en avant, un pied en avant, is described 
further by the word diagonal. The image breaks off here, incomplete. Next there 
is the image of the mysterious “mother” (the Earth, or the All) now seen as her 
later incarnation, the fiancée, and we find a clear indication of the spiral nature 
of this evolution in the juxtaposition ma seule fiancée! / la terre/ ou fiancée/ et ce 
reve revenu. 

“‘She”’ is now seen as a feminine principle of duality, as on page 2 of the Poem, 
where we have the splitting of the single line of type into two subordinate lines. 
And just as on page 3 of the Poem this principle is further symbolized or incarnated 
by two waves and a boat which is penché de l'un ou l'autre bord, here we have instead 
the deux moitiés d'une troupe |de femmes) ... tendant les bras dune part et d’autre 
(p. 17-18) who are also deux gréves trés lointaines cradling the sea of life. In the 
Poem the hollow formed by the two waves became a boat, a vessel of life, a womb: 
“u’est-ce alors que la nef Argo? Un symbole de la terre, en tant que génératrice: 
elle contient en soi les germes de toutes choses vivantes’”’ (Mallarmé, Les Dieux 
antiques). Here too we find the nef of the Poem as quelque nef, ville flottante .. . ville 
du poete futur with the word bercement nearby. 

Throughout the “Livre” the same kind of parallel with the Poem can be pur- 
sued, but these few indications will suffice to show what could have been done in 
Professor Scherer’s essay which, for all its obvious merits of scholarship and literate- 
ness, in one very important aspect leaves practically everything to be said. (RoBERT 
Greer Coun, Vassar College) 


From the NRF: Essays from the Nouvelle Reoue Francaise. Edited, selected and 
introduced by Justin O’Brien. New York: Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 1958. Pp. xxiv 
+ 383. Few Americans have granted its due to the very fine critical achievement 
of the French between 1g10 and the present day. Brunetiére, Faguet, Lemaitre, 
France, Lasserre were once ridiculously overpraised. Yet little, if anything, in the 
years 1880-1910 equalled in penetration, in philosophical and psychological serious- 
ness, in fairness and in intelligent submission to the works themselves, what French 
critics have accomplished since World War I. Riviére, Du Bos, Thibaudet, 
Fernandez, Bachelard, Blanchot, Poulet, Richard and half a dozen others, less 
dogmatic than the English-speaking critics who hailed from T. S. Eliot and I. A. 
Richards, have taught us to read new secrets in literary works. None of those critics 
proposed a method which mediocre followers could adopt; none claimed to have 
found standards by which an imaginative work could be weighed or a sesame to 
unlock all hermetically closed doors. They curbed the tendency of all critics to 
substitute their own subtlety for the naturalness of the masterpiece. They resisted 
the temptation to devote their attention solely to the works of former ages and 
thus to abdicate the adventurous spirit which seeks for new works, irreducible to 
the standards of the past. The most valuable virtue of a critic, which is to know 
how to admire and even “de savoir parfois étre un peu béte,”’ has gratifyingly 
been theirs. 
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Much of the credit for the excellence of twentieth-century French criticism goes 
to non-academic writers, and especially to those who, from 1909 to 1940, grouped 
themselves around the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. Like most great things, the achieve- 
ment of that magazine was accomplished with very scant material means, but 
with faith, fervor and severity. A new literary generation took consciousness of 
what it opposed because it was outworn and effete, and, more confusedly, with 
many healthy divergencies, of what it wanted. Each temperament remained free 
to express itself, yet a common spirit informed the individualists who clustered 
around Gide, Paulhan, Arland. Seldom have so many creative talents, such as 
Gide, Larbaud, Giraudoux, Cocteau, Malraux, Sartre also proved lucid and piercing 
critics. Almost miraculously, such critical intellect and an implacable severity in 
assessing new books failed to clip the wings of imaginative audacity. Let us hope, 
against some evidence to the contrary, that the same may be said of the group of 
talents, much less bold and much less fervently dedicated to pure literature, who 
cluster today around the Nouvelle Nouvelle Reoue Francaise. 

The necessity to exclude much that deserved inclusion must have caused many 
a pang to the compiler of this anthology. He has wisely selected the most repre- 
sentative if not necessarily the best. Gide, Valéry, Giraudoux might have been 
represented more brilliantly. There were better tributes to Marcel Proust, in the 
1923 issue devoted to him, than are here reprinted. Some of us may think that 
Denis Saurat and even Jean Grenier (pace his pupil and admirer Camus) might 
have been left out, that Alain and Thibaudet are not likely to age well or to mean 
so much outside France as they did for a time in their country. The section entitled 
“Social Commitments” fails to represent French political thought at its best 
which, alas! was then none too good. The exclusion of all articles published before 
1914, during the epoch-making years when all that was to be significant in the 
present century began to appear, is regrettable. More room might have been made 
for the short notes or book reviews which were conspicuous for their concise and 
illuminating discernment. 

As they stand, these forty and odd essays are remarkable for their density, 
their depth and their breadth. They are translated with unusual care, precisely, 
elegantly, with a sense for style which does honor to the University which conse- 
crated the seven collaborators of the editor as Ph.D.’s. Slips, such as “‘avec sireté”’ 
referring to a hand which ‘lowers climbing shrubs, in ‘“‘Au Revoir,” a poem by 
Eluard, rendered by “surely” and made to modify another line (p. 71), are rare. 
Prévost’s essay on Mauriac is placed in April 1930, instead of March. Malraux’s 
essay on “D. H. Lawrence and Eroticism”’ had already appeared in this country 
in an earlier translation in the Number 11 of Yale French Studies. The Revista de 
Occidente was not Unamuno’s, but Ortega y Gasset’s. The introductions by Justin 
O’Brien are rich in information, modest in their claims, unobtrusively suggestive. 
The volume should be read and enjoyed by all those who hold that such exacting 
literary criticism, resting on respect for tradition yet open to the new and intelli- 
gently cosmopolitan, always urbanely but never facilely expressed, is today needed 
in American letters. (Henri Peyre, Yale University) 


La Vie de René Boylesve: I. Les Enfances (1867-1896). Par André Bourgeois. 
Genéve: Droz; Paris: Minard, 1958. Pp. 240. René Boylesve, by his real name 
René-Marie Tardiveau, had the misfortune to be a transitional figure between the 
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second and the third period of the nineteenth century (which ends somewhere 
about 1920), between Realism and the post-realistic period to which, in France, 
we may perhaps extend the denomination Symbolism—re-defining the term, of 
course. If Boylesve had to be classified, his closest spiritual family could be found 
in a group, not of French prose writers, but of Italian poets: the crepuscolari. He 
is the novelist par excellence of the demi-teinte. Will some of his characters ever 
be as well known as Pére Goriot, Cousin Pons or Valérie Marneffe, as M. Bourgeois 
would have it? I doubt it, but if I am wrong it will largely be due to M. Bourgeois’ 
loving endeavor to assure this writer a more prominent standing in the history of 
French literature. M. Bourgeois has devoted to Boylesve a series of studies the 
first of which, a doctor’s dissertation, was written almost twenty years ago (but 
published only in 1945). The biography of which the present monograph is to be 
the first part, will certainly be from now on an indispensable guide for further 
Boylesve studies. The book is as valuable as it is interesting. Though not a great 
stylist (one wonders about words like “introverti” or “réminiscait,”’ pp. 114 and 
158 respectively), M. Bourgeois is an excellent raconteur, and with all its wealth 
of apparently very reliable documentation, the book reads pleasurably like a novel. 

Boylesve, born in 1867, lost his mother at an early age and spent a great part 
of his childhood with his sister Marie, under the surveillance of his grand-parents 
Boilesve (Boilesve—with an i—was the mother’s maiden name), at the estate of 
a great-aunt, Clémence Jeanneau. After the father had remarried, the two children 
returned to M® Tardiveau’s crowded and uncomfortable house. Several half- 
brothers and half-sisters were born, and the second Mme Tardiveau was unstable 
and disorderly. In 1877 René was sent to school at Poitiers, and five years later 
to the Lycée of Tours. When leaving the /ycée in 1885 he established himself in 
Paris and, although registered at the Sorbonne, devoted himself mainly to his 
literary endeavors. M. Bourgeois’ book brings us up to 1896 (and at this point we 
wonder about the sub-title, Zes Enfances: aren’t twenty-nine years a rather pro- 
tracted childhood?). Boylesve’s early years were saddened by a series of tragic 
events: he lost his mother on his fourth birthday, he was a witness to aunt 
Clémence’s long illness, and his father as well as an uncle of his ended their lives 
by suicide. 

M. Bourgeois not only gives us a detailed account of events, he also tries to trace 
the psychological development of Boylesve the man and Boylesve the writer. Un- 
fortunately his great devotion to his hero is not matched by an equally great 
psychological acumen. 

A number of women-figures seem to have impressed the young Boylesve’s inner 
life strongly: his mother whom he had hardly known, but whose memory was 
piously kept alive by M® Tardiveau as well as by the Boilesve grand-parents; the 
energetic and courageous aunt Clémence; Louise Renaut, Boylesve’s first great 
love, a self-effacing and sensitive provincial girl; next the charming, artistic Marie 
T.... These women became the models of some of Boylesve’s characters, for an 
important part of his euvre is autobiographical. M. Bourgeois points out to us 
many a “key,” and in each case he tries to disentangle reality from fiction. 

While Boylesve’s main interests in Paris kept him mostly on the Left Bank of 
the Seine, he soon became acquainted with the Right Bank, too, when his sister 
married a rich industrialist, Emile Mors. In the Right Bank circles he met the 
girl who was to become his third great love and his wife. We shall learn more about 
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her in the second volume of the biography: Le Mariage de Boylesve. If it is to have 
the qualities of the first volume, we can look forward to it with the greatest interest. 
(EvizasetH Czoniczer, Barnard College) 


Julien Green. Par Pierre Brodin. Paris: Editions Universitaires, 1957. Pp. 127. 
This book, twenty-sixth in the series Classigues du XX°* Siécle, adds little to the 
information already presented and analyzed in other books about Green. This 
may be compensated for if we recall that the series is not directed to searching, 
critical readers. Professor Brodin relates the salient facts of Green’s biography and 
some of the influences on his life. This is followed by chapters on the novels which 
he approaches in a dual manner. He examines the world of appearances and the 
world behind them. In a second parallelism he looks at characters resigned to their 
destiny and at those who try to escape. Thanks to these clear divisions, the reader 
can easily grasp the poles of Green’s dilemma in a general way. Within these chap- 
ters the reader will find reference to the familiar themes in Green’s work—boredom, 
sadism, hallucination, dreams, solitude, etc. Those who read this volume before 
reading Green’s novels will indeed be oriented in Green’s world. Professor Brodin 
quotes amply to demonstrate his points. The last two chapters are devoted to 
Green’s theater and his Fournal. 

The essential weakness of the main body of the book lies in the accumulation 
of aspects substantiated by quotations with inadequate commentary. When 
sadists are mentioned, for instance, we are told what their desire is. We are shown 
through four representative characters that they do wish to harm others. Since 
Professor Brodin reminds us via quotation that Green is all his characters, some 
interesting psychological criticism might have appeared here. Scanty treatment is 
given darkness and hatred also. In contrast the discussion of instinct, solitude, 
and dreams is handled more thoroughly. 

If this series is primarily directed to the “grand public et particuliérement a 
l’étranger,” there is a sizable part of one chapter which contributes little to an 
understanding of Green. It is useful to know that he knew Gide and was close to 
a certain priest. It is useful to know that he admits the influence of Hawthorne 
and Bach and that he is a great reader of the Bible if one is going to concentrate 
on the Fournal. But the long list of writers and painters whom Green may have 
liked or disliked is much too summary to be of value. In six lines we see that Green 
likes authors of the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, Shakespeare, the Elizabethans, 
Shelley and Keats. It is difficult to understand how this listing adds to an appre- 
ciation of Green. 

The chapter on Green’s art as a novelist, about which not much has ever been 
written, could have been very rewarding if more space had been devoted to textual 
analysis as it is touched upon on pages gi and g2. This sort of thing seems more 
important to an appreciation of Green as a craftsman than knowing whether or 
not he follows an outline or wishes to write a best-seller. 

In a less significant area, there are a few faults with the book. The initial bio- 
graphical outline seems too summary to be worth while. The first quotations on 
pages 23 and 82 are misleading when out of context. The logic might be questioned 
in a few sentences, the specialist might wonder why Johnson is slighted on page 25. 
There are some minor technical errors. Green’s father represented the Southern 
Cotton Oil Company, not the Southern Oil Cotton Company (p. 15). The first 
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footnotes on pages 14 and 23 are incorrect as is the fourth one on page 92. Footnote 
three has no reference on page 118. 

Despite these weaknesses, the important aspects of Green’s world can be found 
in this book. The reader will not be misled. Professor Brodin does Green a great 


favor by stressing the value and significance of the Yourna/. His preference for the 
Journal is supported by well-chosen samples which serve as an appendix. It is 
also satisfying to read from the pen of a Frenchman that Green’s language is that 
of a “grand écrivain francais.” (Samuet Sroxes, Harvard University) 


Louis Fouvet, Man of the Theatre. By Bettina Liebowitz Knapp. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1957. Pp. 345. From Arnolphe through Knock and 
Hector this book traces the many creations of a great actor and director. It shows 
us his apprenticeship with the Théatre d’Action d’Art, his work with Copeau and 
the Vieux-Colombier, and the productions of the Comédie des Champs-Elysées and 
the Athénée theatre. We see Romains and Giraudoux brought to life by Jouvet. 
We see him, too, immersed in the plays of Moliére, applying to an unchanging 
classical tradition a flair for technique and interpretation. This book is best when 
it describes Jouvet rehearsing his players, his costuming and mises en scone and 
the original stage settings of Jouvet and his collaborator Christian Bérard. In all, 
it testifies eloquently to the vitality of the modern French theatre and its enormous 
debt to Louis Jouvet: a man of many talents and many faces. 

Unfortunately, however, Mrs. Knapp never quite succeeds in making her sub- 
ject live. Clear and detailed in describing the actor and his roles, she prefers to a 
careful analysis a categorical summary of what is going’ on in Jouvet’s mind 
off-stage, so to speak—much as if, in the spirit of the dienséances, she were an- 
nouncing the death of a Pyrrhus or the victory of a Rodrigue. As though to reassure 
us, at intervals, that we are in fact dealing with a man of flesh and blood. she 
tells us, for example, of Jouvet’s “psychological dread of revealing himself {...] to 
the public” (p. 55). And during the South American tour she interrupts a long 
list of people, places, and plays to say that ‘“‘Jouvet no longer suffered the obsession 
that the fates were against him” (p. 204). And, again, squeezed in between historical! 
narrative, we are told of “extreme hypertension” and that Jouvet has become 
religious “in a very personal, mystical sense” (p. 210). But such statements are 
almost never illustrated or developed. Indeed, Mrs. Knapp has every right to 
restrict Jouvet to his own repertory and writings—provided she limits the scope 
of her study to a historical development. However, we are annoyed and unsatisfied 
when she teases us with brief but dogmatic references to his “problems’’—and 
when those problems are not carried beyond the footlights into the context of his 
personal life. 

Although Mrs. Knapp quotes Jouvet as seeing an essential duality in all men, 
fictional and real (p. 232), we seldom see the non-player in this portrait. To Jouvet, 
Hamlet was ‘‘a complex psychological core” (p. 166). His approach to Don Juan 
was ‘“‘complex, modern |...] psychoanalytical” (p. 237). And he saw Tartuffe not 
as a one-sided hypocrite and glutton, but as a “rather enigmatic fellow, whose 
haughtiness concealed [. . . ] conflicting desires and anguish” (p. 249). What a pity 
this biographer has not approached Jouvet as he did his own characterizations, 
and presented—beyond the type-portrait of the formal artist, beyond a kind of 
portraiture by :ndirection—what Proust would have called “l’autre Jouvet.” 
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André Gide, to whom the moral and the esthetic are inexorably linked, has 
written: “L’ceuvre classique ne sera forte et belle qu’en raison de son romantisme 
dompté” (Billets @ Angéle). And he means here not the destruction, but the control 
of romanticism. One is inclined to feel that Jouvet was a more complex and vital 
person than this portrait allows, and that, in Gide’s terms, the perfection of his 
art was more because of than in spite of his complexity. 

Some minor criticisms: the punctuation and sentence structure are often strange, 
particularly in translations of texts (cf. pp. 190, 209, 231). Some of the translations 
themselves seem incongruous. For instance, André Billy is said to have written 
in the Mercure de France: “I definitely don’t go for Jules Romains’ comedy” (p. 103) 
—an odd rendering, indeed, however colloquia! the original may have been. And 
finally, the text produces an occasional anti-climax, such as the almost absurd 
conversation reportedly between Jouvet and Achard to discuss the “problems” of 
the latter’s play (p. 187). 

There is no question, however, that Mrs. Knapp has presented the talent and 
dedication of Louis Jouvet in a clear and scholarly way. A book of this kind has 
long been needed and to the extent that it is a historical study of Jouvet and his 
theatres, it will prove of great value. As far as it goes, it presents the accomplish- 
ments of a great man in a comprehensive and readable way. It is only to be re- 
gretted that the author has not emphasized the living personality of Jouvet. For 
she has presented him more as a personnage than a caractére. She has shown us— 
and very well—Jouvet-Knock and Jouvet-Tartuffe. But if she had shown us some- 
thing of Jouvet without the mask of his profession he would probably seem less 
the marionnette and more the “man” which the title of this book announces. 
(James C. McLaren, Chatham College) 


L’Esthétique d’ Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. Par Carlo Frangois. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Schoenhof; Neuchatel et Paris: Editions Delachaux & Niestlé, 1957. Pp. 203. 
This scholarly and profound study, written originally as a Harvard doctoral dis- 
sertation in 1953, was conceived, therefore, before the last four posthumous publi- 
cations of Saint-Exupéry, though a few notes concerning the Carnets have been 
added. The three sections discuss: the influences which helped to form Saint- 
Exupéry’s esthetics, the art poétique of the author as found chiefly in his posthumous 
work Citadelle, and the actual application of these theories published during his 
lifetime. 

The first and longest chapter is the most important and the most original, for 
the natural tendency of most biographers and critics has been to present Saint- 
Exupéry as a lonely individualist, independent of any school or literary influence. 
It is true that one finds only one quotation in his major works, an incorrect cita- 
tion from Nietzsche from memory, along with two other quotations in his minor 
writings, from Baudelaire and Flaubert. The chief contribution of M. Frangois is 
his evidence that during the period of 1919-1920 as a student at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Saint-Exupéry became inspired by the writings of the famous French 
historian of the arts, Elie Faure. After pointing out very similar passages on the 
dance in Courrier Sud and on the concept of eternity in Vol de nuit, M. Francois 
proceeds to a comparative study of Citadelle in order to show how much his “réve 
grandiose d’une réinterprétation esthétique de l’univers’’ owed to the ideal of 
Faure, inspired itself in large measure by Nietzsche and his concept of the superman 
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or hero. Readers of Citadelle will be startled by M. Francois’ suggestion that the 
Pére so greatly reverenced for his wisdom by the Prince is really the author’s tribute 
to Elie Faure himself. M. Frangois discusses also the direct influence of Nietzsche 
on Saint-Ex as well as that of the latter’s friend André Gide, though he finds Gide’s 
influence almost entirely literary, related to style and plot construction. In addi- 
tion and sometimes in conflict with the influence of these three is that of Pascal. 
whom Saint-Ex resembles in his passionate quest for God and for Divine Revela- 
tion. Finally M. Frangois points out the influence on Citadelle of the Bible. as 
well as that of Leconte de Lisle’s biblical poem “La Vigne de Naboth”. 
Contrary to the opinion of many critics that the publication of Citadelle in its 
unfinished state was a disservice to the reputation of the author, M Francois, 
quite rightly in my view, feels that the editors were justified in making it available 
to the public because of the light which it throws on the author’s intimate phi- 
losophy and artistic credo. In his second chapter, therefore, he gives us the most 


detailed analysis which has yet appeared of the esthetic theory of Saint-F xupéry 


as found in Citadelle, under four ineadings: the poet, the image, the language and 
the poem. Most valuable are ve pages in which M. Frangois analyzes Saint- 
Exupéry’s treatment of images, which like those of the symbolists come to him 
from dreams and memory, and to which like the symbolists “il donne immédiate- 
ment un sens, une destination, une signification: de ces symboles, i] fait les clés 
magiques de sa civilisation idéale.’’ According to the critic, the most important of 
these recurring images are /a maison, I’eau, le merveilleux, le trésor and la lampe. 
One wonders why he has omitted from this list /’arbre and /e jardin. 

The third and concluding chapter, an essay in literary criticism on the six works 
published in Saint-Exupéry’s lifetime, is perhaps the most charming and readable 
of this study. In the section devoted to “le Métier’”’ M. Francois shows that if the 
author did not succeed in rejuvenating the Myth of Icarus (because his characters 
are triumphant rather than tragic) he has, however, succeeded in transposing his 
personal and professional experience into universality. Especially interesting is his 
comparison of Bernis the hero of Courrier Sud with the Petit Prince, both of whom 
leave with regret the opportunity for love and domestic happiness (Genevieve and 
the rose, respectively) for a life of adventurous action (Saint-Ex’s own dilemma). 

In so scholarly and original a study it is perhaps ungrateful to point out a few 
minor errors. Galantiére was not, as M. Francois states, the translator “de la 
plupart de ses livres auprés des libraires américains”; he did only two of the seven, 
Wind Sand and Stars and Flight to Arras. When M. Francois writes that unlike 
many humanists Saint-Exupéry had a tendency to judge his age favorably, we 
wonder how he reconciles this statement with the Lettre au Général X in which 
we find the words “Je hais mon époque de toutes mes forces.” I find it hard to 
share the enthusiasm of M. Frangois for the protagonists of Courrier Sud which 
he claims represents Saint-Exupéry’s only attempt at characters of fiction, since 
Vol de nuit “met en scéne les héres d’un drame a thése.” Yet in the first book 
Bernis is largely autobiographical and Genevieve partly a mélange of Saint- 
Exupéry’s sister and his fiancée, partly a symbol of domestic tranquility. On the 
other hand, even though Vol ae nuit may be to some extent a thesis novel, the 
characters of Riviére and Robineau, also based in part on real individuals, are 
presented with a psychological depth more satisfying to me at least than those 
in the earlier novel. 
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Nevertheless, these restrictions are minor ones indeed and alter in no way our 
gratitude for this stimulating and helpful study, which should find a place in every 
university library. (Maxwe tt A. Smiru, University of Chattanooga) 


The Thought and Art of Albert Camus. By Thomas Hanna. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Co. 204 pp. The third critical study of Albert Camus to come from American pub- 
lishers so far in 1958, this work testifies to the widespread interest in Camus in 
this country as well as abroad. Professor Hanna, of the Department of Religion 
and Philosophy at Hollins College, Virginia, joins other critics in calling Camus a 
“modern humanist” and then presents a lengthy analytical exposition of the phi- 
losophy of “revolt’’ as the “authentic” thought that has evolved from Camus’ 
earlier work—Noces and The Stranger—through The Fail. (Apparently Exile and 
the Kingdom appeared too recently to be included in the discussion). Regarding 
Camus as primarily an essayist and moral philosopher, ‘‘a philosopher who also 
writes novels,’ Hanna deals with the novels and plays only as vehicles of ideas; 
in fact, the literary works can be comprehended, he contends, only after an under- 
standing of Camus as philosopher. The “Art” in the title is justified by only the 
briefest consideration of Camus’ philosophy of art in relation to his philosophy 
of life. The art of the plays and novels themselves—their style, structure, sym- 
bolism, etc.—receives no attention whatever. This, and the lack of an index are 
major omissions. Citations from Camus’ writings are in English and carefully 
documented. 


The main thesis is that previous commentators—among them Sartre, Luppé, 
Thoorens, Quilliot, Maquet, Mohrt, and Diéguez—have mistakenly taken all of 
Camus’ earlier works en d/oc as dealing with the Absurd, when in fact the seeds 
of the later philosophy of revolt were present from the beginning in Noces (1938). 
The Stranger does not exemplify this philosophy because the hero revolted only 


against the moral legalisms of his society, not against an “‘absurd”’ universe. Because 
Meursault accepted “the benign indifference of the universe’ Hanna argues that 
The Stranger belongs with the innocent naturalism of Noces, not with the absurdist 
revolt of The Myth of Sisyphus. 

In the two plays of 1944-45 the idea of revolt replaces the Absurd. Caliguda, 
like The Misunderstanding (Le Malentendu), Hanna describes as an “experimental 
attempt to take the experience of the Absurd seriously at its face value” by carry- 
ing out to its logical consequences the view that life has no meaning, that all actions 
are equivalent. Pushed to extremes, in this experiment, human nature rebels. Even 
without God or fixed values, there are limits: freedom is not unlimited; everything 
is not permitted. This discovery gives rise to the philosophy of revolt, “‘an essential 
dimension of human experience which opposes and supersedes the Absurd,”’ in 
Hanna’s words. The “absurd walls” (murs absurdes) are replaced by “dark walls” 
(murs obscurs). 

In Part II Hanna follows the structural divisions of Camus’ The Rebel (L’ Homme 
révolté) in presenting the philosophy of revolt—its nature, its historical manifesta- 
tions (metaphysical, historical, Marxist, romantic, nihilist), its political philosophy 
and its esthetics. After that, Camus’ literature of revolt is discussed: The Plague, 
The State of Siege, and The Fall. Part II will be of special value to those readers 
who, not yet familiar with Camus’ philosophy, wish to know it either as philosophy 
or as a key to Camus’ symbolic fiction. Here Hanna proves himself a lucid and 
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precise expositor who can, where needed, highlight the essentials without neglecting 
supporting detail. Central to Camus’ authentic humanism is the affirmation of 
freedom and justice as relative values that can and must be created by man within 
his experience. In lieu of absolutes there is the “revolt”? which, “ever present in 
the ongoing history of men,” affirms “the complicity of all men around a common 
value and against a common oppression.” This philosophy of limits Hanna traces 
to Camus’ political editorials of 1944-47 and to the Mediterranean spirit of modera- 
tion as manifested in /a pensée solaire (nature contemplated and adin.red) and /a 
pensée du midi (the rationalism of noontime clarity and brightness), both promi- 
nent in the early nature essays. 

The discussion of The Plague (1947) and The State of Siege (1948) defines the 
nature of the humanist affirmation as an ennobling revolt of the spirit of man 
against totalitarianism (the political plague), Christian pessimism (human suffer- 
ing is the will of God), and the human condition (man at the mercy of suffering 
and death, ignorance and evil). Out of man’s will to resist injustice, out of his 
constancy and his will to serve and sacrifice there is born compassion, lucidity 
and solidarity, and with solidarity a sense of the creative potential of men. Thus 
Absurdity is no longer the central theme. Death as the ultimate destiny of indi- 
vidual man is irremediable; but death as murder under the plague of any form of 
absolutism is not inevitable and makes revolt imperative. 

In The Fail (1957), finally, we have an “entirely new exploration for Camus” — 
the plague within modern man, who by his anguish and inescapable guilt has been 
exiled from innocence of soul, peace of mind, and a known destiny. According to 
Hanna, Clamence fell into a higher state of “self-conscious freedom” but when 
he discovered the burden of that freedom, “‘the guilt which freedom must entail,” 
Clamence freely ignored the cry of distress—he fell from innocence to moral un- 
certainty and to a sense of universal guilt. In this way Clamence becomes a Christ- 
like figure who suffers our history for us, without hope, but with the hint that 
rebellion must create out of itself something to make possible an ongoing civiliza- 
tion that can guarantee a certain innocence and peace. Meanwhile, the “essential 
task is to hold fast to one’s truth and one’s reality,” the reality of knowing oneself 
as ‘‘a man of guilt and evil as well as of innocence and goodness.”’ But what, one 
might ask, has happened to Clamence’s innocence and goodness? If a sympathetic 
sense of solidarity and the creative tension of self-knowledge define the true rebel, 
Clamence is a monster of morbid guilt “fallen” from the grace of human compas- 
sion and from a redeeming faith in man as essentially decent, not depraved. 

Within its own limits, this book makes Camus more understandable in terms 


of his own key concepts of the absurd, revolt, solidarity, proportionality, etc. 


This it achieves by virtue of conscientious exposition despite some repetitiousness 
and an overstress on the distinction between Absurdity and Revolt, at least in 
their origin. No effort is made to relate Camus’ ideas to European Existentialism, 
or to the French intellectual tradition, or to the modern climate of opinion. And, 
as already indicated, no attempt is made to appraise the literary quality of the 
novels and plays, or even to summarize the salient findings of literary crtics, least 
of all American critics. But, even though not a full-scale evaluation of Camus’ 
career as thinker and writer, Professor Hanna’s book is a noteworthy contribution 
to the growing body of critical literature on Camus. (Eric W. Cartson, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut) 
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Formen der Selbstdarstellung: Analekten zu einer Geschichte des literarischen Selb; 
portraits. Festgabe fiir Fritz Neubert. Berlin: Duncker and Humblot, 1956. Pp. 496. 
This Festschrift presents thirty-two contributions on the difficult problem of the 
literary self-portrait, by German, French, Italian, Spanish (and one American) 
scholars, in honor of a noted student of this question. The literature treated is 
generally Romance, and usually French, ranging in time from Guillaume de Poitou 
to Julien Green. A few articles—such as Eduard May’s perceptive explanation of 
Peter Poiret’s fascination with Antoinette Bourignon—seem beside the point. 
Most however either deal with the possibility of self-analysis and self-presentation 
in various literary forms, or demonstrate the limited reliability of autobiographical! 
works—their inaccuracy or insincerity. 

Jean Cocteau, in a happy phrase of his introductory letter, describes the goal 
for which autobiography strives as “ce maftre dont nous ne connaissons pas le visage 
qui est notre vrai visage.” An awareness of the complexity of the self, a desire to 
seize and fix its reflection, seem to underlie any autobiographical effort. In the 
most general, and most significant, contribution, Georges Gusdorf points out that 
the autobiographical act, impossible in cultures which emphasize the universal 
and the eternal, seeks in Christian culture (the name of S. Augustine recurs fre- 
quently —— this volume) not only to procure immortality, but also to 
elucidate the self, to justify one’s life (the example of Retz is telling), to change 
what is by becoming aware of what was. Naturally enough then the “factual truth’’ 
gives way to the individual’s truth. Autobiography, like history, is necessarily 
tendentious—it must reflect the author’s effort to give meaning to his own legend. 
Gusdorf concludes, with Cocteau, that success in this effort can never be total. 
Jean Ricci emphasizes these limits on the documentary value of the intimate 
journal. There is no “directeur de conscience” controlling this confession; any 
journal has self-improvement as a goal, and necessarily selects for its matter certain 
moments which may not, objectively speaking, be the most typical or the most 
revealing. 

Thus, works often taken at face value as documents on the life of their authors 
are, in several contributions, treated with justifiable suspicion. An autobiography 
may have a polemic purpose. Hinrichs points out that Louis XIV’s Mémoire. 
serve to explain the rights and duties of kingship to his heir. Emile Léonard shows 
how the autobiographical letter of Nicola Acciaiuoli was primarily an effort to 
justify himself to the Pope. Gerhard Oestreich proves that Justus Lipsius deliber- 
ately deformed the facts of his life in an effort to avoid persecution, claiming he 
was only a scholar, little interested in politics, consistently pro-Spanish, weak in 
French, religiously orthodox—all partial or total inaccuracies. Mistral’s Moun 
espelido, von Jan demonstrates, was written for propaganda purposes. Auto- 
biography, like any other literary form, can be used as a weapon. 

Revery and the imagination provide as accurate a source of autobiography as 
any mere recollection of facts. Arrigo Beyle milanese was already present, Dédéyan 
shows, in the adolescent Henri Beyle. The debt of Renan’s Souvenirs d’enfance to 
revery, and to the imagination of others, is underlined by Pintard, who at the 
same time recalls the importance of the Brittany thus conceived as the symbol! 
of nostalgia, imagination, and even piety. 

The biographical accuracy of the work may also be impaired by its debt to a 
literary tradition. Branca points out that Boccaccio’s Amorosa visione represents 
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more the theories of the early Renaissance love tradition than it does Boccaccio’s 
own experience. Henry Remak demonstrates how much the Gretchen adventure 
of Dichtung und Warheit was inspired by Goethe’s reading Manon Lescaut, and 
compares the autobiographical elements in these two works. Such literary deforma- 
tion reflects more on the factual accuracy than on the sincerity of the work of art, 
as Walter Pabst shows in a very important article on Constant’s Cécile. Cécile is 
not the missing pages of the Yourna/, but a novel; its carriage-scene has a parallel 
in Delphine, its heroine is in the tradition of the femme victime, and she and the 
hero-narrator owe much to the characters of Belle de Charritre’s Lettres écrites de 
Lausanne. But the novel can still provide an accurate picture of Constant’s inner 
crises. 

Indeed, as Julius Wilhelm points out, Julien Green began by aiming at total 
sincerity in his journal, only later to conclude that a part of himself can be ex- 
pressed in journal form, a part in the novel. Friedrich Schiirr likewise demonstrates 
something with which this reviewer agrees, that Gide’s more durable and satis- 
factory works are those in which he has made some effort at transposition. I regret 
that Gusdorf did not repeat here his comparison of novel and journal in Découverte 
de sot, where he maintains that the temporal cohesion of the novel (as opposed 
to the false temporality of the journal) makes it necessarily the more sincere form. 

Other contributions demonstrate how various literary genres lend themselves 
to autobiography. Notable are Kurt Wais’ study of the Dialogues des morts of 
Fontenelle and Fénelon, Lebégue’s demonstration of how the dévisants of the 
Heptaméron represent Marguerite’s daily concerns, and Moreau’s catalogue of 
literary landscapes where the author, like Narcissus, has sought his own face. For 
poetry, Franz Rahut isolates the personal elements in Guillaume de Poitou, and 
Fernando Lazaro, in a superb close analysis, studies the transformation of experi- 
ence in Lope’s Pastor robado. Walter Ménch traces Grimm’s presence in the Corres- 
pondance littéraire, and Charlotte Schlétke-Schrder the relations between the 
personal crises of Flaubert and Stendhal and the construction and style of their 
novels, though she adds nothing to Thibaudet or Albérés and seems not to have 
known Brombert’s study. One wonders how much the whole problem might be 
elucidated by the sort of careful style-study Brombert did, or Lazaro and Gunter 
Reichenkron (working on Venetian elements in Stephanos Sachlikis’ poems) here 
undertake. 


Unequal in value as any such collection must be, marred by a really excessive 
number of misprints, and presented without any of the continuity the editors 
could have provided, the volume remains one of the most suggestive additions to 
the growing body of literature on the relation between author and work of art. 
(Frank Paut Bowman, University of California at Berkeley) 
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The SELF-CONSCIOUS STAGE 


in MODERN FRENCH DRAMA 


By David I. Grossvogel 


Assistant Professor of Romance Languages and 


‘ Literatures, Harvard University 


Dr. Grossvogel offers, for the first time in English, a com 
> prehensive view of the modern French theater. The author, 
7 . moreover, employs a new means of dramatic interpretation 
that relates the theater to an aesthetics of the stage. The 
experience of theater, he feels, depends on the relation of 
the spectator to the actor, and this relation conditions the 
playwright to produce plays for the particular audience of 
his milieu. Professor Grossvogel analyzes the kind of play 
that has been created for the contemporary French audi- 
ence. He considers all the plays of these major French 


dramatists: 
Adamov «lonesco 
«Anouilh Jarry 
Apollinaire *Sartre 
: «Claudel «Crommelynck 
-Cocteau *Ghelderode 
«Giraudoux Beckett 


Including many translations from the latest and best 
examples of French plays, this informed and perceptive 
commentary is an original contribution to the literature of 
the stage. . $5.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2960 Broadway New York 27, New York 
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announcing the completion of a 
monumental reference work 


A 
Portuguese-English 


Dictionary 


JAMES L. TAYLOR, Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stan- 
ford University. In preparation for over fifteen years, this is a com- 
pletely new work of almost 60,000 entries, up-to-date, comprehensive, 
practical. Large numbers of technical words in the arts and sciences 
have been included, and many colloquialisms, idioms, and slang 
words are given. A special distinction is the attempt to cover Bra- 
zilian Portuguese, with its many words and usages unkown to the 
Portuguese of Portugal. 688 pages, double-column. $11.50 


Stanford University Press Stanford, California 
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